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Cuaprer VIII. 
‘For look you, sir, you know not which way you shall go.’ 


. Lh glad I’ve seen you before I went in,’ said John, beginning 

hurriedly to speak before Edward could arrange his ideas, and 
whilst he was yet hesitating to encounter the cruel task before him. 
‘I’m glad I’ve seen you; because it’s probable I may save a very 
painful scene—a scene that would be very painful to me, I assure 
you; yes, indeed, very painful. Iassure you I will feel it very much.’ 
Here John’s face assumed an expression of extreme sensibility and 
self-compassion. 

‘What do you mean ?’ cried Edward hoarsely. 

‘Well, my dear sir, I’ve been thinking very painfully over the 
matter,—prayerfully, too, I might say,’ said John, throwing a rapid 
glance at Edward to see how he took it; ‘and I have very reluct- 
antly indeed, in fact with great violence to my own feelings—being, 
as you know, a man of very tender feelings—but I have come to the 
conlusion, reluctantly, as you may know—’ 

‘Well,’ said Edward, looking in a dazed way at his face. 
‘Well—’ 

‘That it won’t do. My engagement with your sister must be 
broken off. I don’t know howI shall bear it, indeed, for I was very 
deeply attached to her—very. A most excellent young woman, and 
calculated to make any one happy and comfortable in the highest 
degree. I can’t tell you how I feel the disappointment ; but there 
are considerations higher than those of mere earthly affection; there’s 
the duty I owe my parents and—and my godfather. All my pro- 
spects in life depend upon them, all my chance of the living of Pump- 
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trisaint, besides the legacy I’m sure to have. Now, Edward, as a 
dutiful son, I ask you, how can I go against that ?’ 

‘ You told us your father approved,’ said Edward in a faint voice. 
He realised the situation now. Heavens! was this the man at whose 
feet they must crawl, whose mercy and forbearance they were bound 
to implore ? 

‘So he had, in a way. I hadn’t given him all the particulars, 
and perhaps I wasn’t explicit enough as to your position, and so on. 
But when my father and my godfather—Sir Pantlin Jones, you know, 
baronet and member of parliament—when they came to see the house 
you lived at, and all that; and really it hadn’t struck me, but when 
I come to look at it, I see that it would be a descent now, wouldn’t 
it, from Sir Pantlin Jones of Pumptrisaint to Hulse of Ebbsfleet 
Wharf? Well, I told them your father was a wharfinger, but it 
seems that the drain-pipes upset my godfather. I begged of them 
to see Lucy, who is such a sweet girl that they couldn’t help being 
pleased with her. But it was no use. He’s so impatient, is Sir 
Pantlin. ‘‘ John,” he said to me, ‘‘ by , if you marry a brick- 
layer’s daughter, I’ll disown you for ever.”’’ 


‘O, he said that, did he ?’ cried Edward, white with suppressed. 


passion, his sense of helplessness and powerlessness making his rage 
glow all the more fiercely. ‘And what did you say ?’ 

‘ What could I say, my dear fellow? I did try to explain that 
they were pipes and tiles, and not bricks, that your father dealt in, 
and that very respectable people sold such things in London; but it 
was not a morsel of good.’ 

‘Then you mean to say—’ 

‘I want you to take this letter to your sister. Break it to her 
as gently as you can, my dear fellow, for I daresay she’ll feel it as 
much as I do; only give her to understand that this is final; and 
ask her to pity me.’ 

‘ Pity you, you infernal scoundrel!’ 

‘What!’ shouted John. 

‘ You lying cozening scoundrel !” 

The word roused all the fiery blood of the Welshman. With the 
back of his hand he smote Edward in the mouth, and in a moment 
his lips were streaked with blood. With the rapidity of lightning, 
Edward returned the buffet with a left-handed blow, delivered so 
straight and true that, as Jones threw back his head to avoid it, it 
fell upon him just under the right ear, so that he dropped heavily 
to the ground. 

The candle had fallen over in the scuffle; all was silent after the 
first crash of the fall of the man, and all was dark. 

‘John!’ cried Edward, in alarm. ‘John, have I hurt you? 
where are you? what are you doing? Speak to me; for Heaven's 
sake, speak !’ 
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There wasn’t a word in reply. Not a sound to be heard, except 
the howling and scratching of the big dog up-stairs. 

‘John, John !’ said Edward, stooping over him, and taking hold 
of his arm, ‘ what have I done to you ?’ 

The arm dropped down limp and flaccid. There was no flutter of 
breath or whisper of life in the body lying there. With trembling 
haste Edward felt for the match-box, and tried to strike a light. The 
match flared, sputtered, went out. His hands were wet with some 
viscid fluid; he couldn’t wipe it off. He got a light at last. The 
feeble flame of the candle disclosed the body of Jones lying prone and 
lifeless ; its head rested in a small pool of blood. The head had struck 
against the triangular edge of the iron vice. It was impossible that 
the life should have gone out of a strong man’s body on such small 
provocation. It was a swoon he was in; he would recover pre- 
sently. But it was awful, too, to see the stillness of the body. 
There was a tremulous flutter of the nether lip for a moment—was 
it the sign of returning life? No; rather the last struggle of ex- 
piring nature. For after that, the features took a terribly set and 
rigid look, the expression that only the master Death can limn. 

Edward held his face between his hands. What was this gulf 
that had opened beneath his feet, that had cut him off in a moment 
from all the hopes and desires of life? Had this curse then indeed 
descended upon him, this fatal irrevocable curse? No, it was an evil 
dream, a vision. But there was blood upon his hands—blood ! 

‘ Edward,’ cried a sweet soft voice, the voice of his sister call- 
ing to him from afar, ‘are you there? Where is John ?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

Between all his past life, bright and honourable, and the dark 
dismal future awaiting him, there was now this invisible barrier, 
these words, the words of the unhappy prototype of all bloodstained 
men—‘ I know not.’ 


CuapTer IX. 
‘Pless my soul, how full of cholers I am, and trempling of mind !’ 


Tue Reverend John Jones had occupied lodgings, during the 
time he had been in charge of the parish of St. Saveall’s, in Fins- 
bury-circus, a locality, be it-said, much more airy and cheerful than 
Pimlico. It need hardly be remarked that the mistress of the house 
was a Welshwoman. Her husband was a little atomy of a man, 
who was agent to some slate company in North Wales. She herself 
was a buxom woman, clever, tidy, and very clean. She was really 
glad to have as a lodger the son of the archdeacon. She was not a 
churchwoman herself; she attended a Welsh chapel, whence was 
served a distillation of all the strong faiths in which her country- 
men delight; nevertheless, she respected much the dignitaries of 
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the Establishment. Little Evan Morris, her husband, was a shock- 
ing radical—would have people vote against their landlords, and 
generally fly in the face of their bread-and-butter ; but Gwen was a 
careful prudent woman, who looked forward to returning to Pump- 
trisaint some day, and despised such vagaries. 

The archdeacon was a tall bony man, who always wore an ample 
black frock, which seemed glossy enough in Wales, but, somehow 
or other, looked rather dusty in London—a broad-brimmed hat, 
about which was a perpetual black band, also harbouring the dust. 
He had a brown weathered face, dark vague eyes; a pleasant smile 
was generally hovering about his mouth. Sir Pantlin Jones showed 
a seamed but fresh-looking apple face, wore always a gray suit and 
a blue bird’s-eye necktie, limped a little in his gait, and swore 
sonorously. 

‘ De-ear, it’s the archdeacon and Sir Pantlin !’ cried Mrs. Morris 
as she opened the door. ‘ Well, indeed, and who would have 
thought of seeing you? Come in, do!’ 

‘ We’ve come to breakfast with my son,’ cried the archdeacon, 
after he had shaken hands with Mrs. Morris; ‘ we’re not putting 
you out in any way, I hope ?’ 

‘Name o’ goodness, no; but—’ Here Mrs. Morris’s face 
clouded over, and she fell into a state of great perplexity. ‘ Come 
in, do, and sit down!’ she cried at last, her face clearing for a 
moment as she led the way into the sitting-room. She carefully 
dusted the seats of two chairs with her apron and left her guests to 
their own devices, whilst she proceeded to take counsel of her 
thoughts. 

John Jones, her lodger, had not come home the night before. 
She didn’t think much of that ; he might have stopped out with some 
friends; Mrs. Morris knew the ways of young men too well to feel 
decided alarm. But his father, would he not be angry? And Mrs. 
Morris’s first impulses, despite her careful ways, were always on the 
side opposed to law and authority. No, she thought, she had 
better send a note by special messenger to Ebbsfleet Wharf, saying 
that the Reverend John Jones’s father had come to breakfast, and 
asking if he had been staying there for the night, or if Mr. Hulse 
knew where he was. It would not take ten minutes to run to Lower 
Bridge-street and back; in the mean time, her lodger’s friends 
must wait patiently. 

This they did at first, looking at the engravings on the wall: a 
lithograph of Aberdovey Pier; a distempered view of the Bay of 
Naples, with the schooner Mary Ann, port of Aberystwith, Thomas 
Jones, master, 110 tons register, floating thereon in great pride; 
a small portrait of Parch Evan Evans, a shining light of the Calvinist 
faith ; and a large one of Sir Watkyns, his lady, his horse, and a 

few favourite hounds, which occupied a conspicuous post of honout 
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over the fireplace. Sir Pantlin soon became impatient and rang 
the bell. Nobody answered it, and then he began to swear. The 
archdeacon pulled him up sharp. 

‘Do you remember in whose presence you are? Come, come, 
Sir Pantlin,’ he cried, ‘it may be all very well at Pumptrisaint, 
but it won’t do in London.’ 

‘That reminds me,’ said Sir Pantlin, ‘ of a story my grand- 
father used to tell. God bless me, what’s the matter ?’ 

For here the door opened, and a young girl ran in, fair to see, 
but very white and eager-looking; she came up to his father (to 
John’s father) and took him by the hand. 

‘You are John’s father, I know; O, tell me where he is! 
Where did you leave him ?’ 

‘Why, he’s here, of course; these are his rooms. Bless me, 
what—’ 

‘Indeed he’s not here, archdeacon; he didn’t come home last 
night, and I sent to Mr. Hulse’s to see if they knew where he was. 
This is Miss Hulse cariod anwyl!’ cried Mrs. Morris, appearing 
hot and flustered, her bonnet stuck upright on her head. 

‘ How very unaccountable !’ cried the archdeacon; ‘he left us 
in Piccadilly at eight o’clock last night, saying that he was going 
home, and asked us to breakfast with him at nine. What can be 
the matter? You say, young lady, that you have seen or heard 
nothing of him ?’ 

‘ Only the bell !’ cried Lucy; ‘ only the bell! I heard his ring 
at the door, but there was nobody there, and from that moment I 
feared that something had happened.’ Lucy began to sob. 

‘I can’t understand it,’ said the archdeacon, turning quite pale 
and flaccid. ‘ What shall we do ?’ 

‘Stay, here is an open letter,’ cried Sir Pantlin, ‘lying on the 
table; read it, Jones, it may throw light upon the affair.’ 

The archdeacon took it up and read it; it was the letter ad- 
vising Jones of the dishonour of the bill to which his name had been 
forged. 

The father groaned heavily; for the moment he thought that 
all was explained—that his son, overwhelmed with embarrassments 
of which his father was ignorant, had either absconded or com- 
mitted suicide; but, looking again at the letter, he saw that there 
was written across it in his son’s untidy scrawl: ‘ This is either a 
stupid hoax or a base forgery.’ 

‘I think,’ said the archdeacon, looking round wildly—‘ I think 
we'd better send for the police. Don’t go, young lady; we shall 
require your assistance.’ 

‘Yes,’ cried Sir Pantlin. ‘Run, Mrs. Morris, give my com 
pliments—Sir Pantlin’s compliments—Sir Pantlin of Pumptrisaint, 
his compliments—to the nearest magistrate, and request that he 
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will do me thé favour to place the services of his most experienced 
detectives and active officers at my—at Sir Pantlin’s—disposal. Do 
you hear, Mrs. Morris ?’ 

‘O yes!’ cried Lucy; ‘he has come to some harm. 0, do run 
for the police! I will go too; I will go and look for him.’ 

They couldn’t stop her. She ran out quickly. 


CHAPTER X. 


‘ Pity, you ancient stones, those tender babes.’ 


Ar nine o’clock on Monday morning, Edward Hulse issued from 
the postern gate of Ebbsfleet Wharf. He looked pale and haggard, 
and cast an uneasy glance up and down the street as he went out. 
He turned eastwards, and passed up a succession of narrow streets, 
in which the combined flavour of oranges, red-herrings, fresh and 
kippered fish, mingled with tarry ropey odours from the river hard 
by; and pushed his way through swarms of costermongers, crowds 
of porters and loafers, threading in and out among drays and lorries, 
whose heavy horses made the pavements ring with the resonance of 
their iron hoofs. Passing through all this noise ahd confusion, he 
came to a quiet triangular space, round which were ranged, in a 


hollow crescent, numberless carts and vans, waiting for their morn- | 


ing loads. 

Before him crouched the grim gray walls of the Tower, about 
whose battlements and bastions the light gray mists of the morning 
still lingered. The flag of England drooped halfway down on the 
staff, betokening the death of one of her most veteran and gallant 
soldiers ; whilst visible here and there, between the crenellations of 
the walls, the scarlet-glowing coat, the black bearskin, the glinting 
bayonet of the sentry, caught the cheery morning beams of the sun, 
as he struggled forth from his encompassing vapours. 

Around the dry and arid fosse of the Tower is a little belt of 
shrubbery and grass. To this the entrance is by a wooden wicket, 
which the inhabitants of the neighbouring square are allowed to 
use. Edward passed unchallenged into this enclosure. The meagre 
shrubs, whose leaves, even now, were dropping rattling to the ground 
at each breath of wind, afforded only a scanty screen. Nevertheless, 
this had been before now the trysting-place of Edward and Patty, 
and here he had been summoned to meet her at nine o’clock this 
Monday morning. 

‘I thought you were in Margate, Patty, till I got your note just 
now.’ 

Edward spoke in dreary mechanical tones ; his soul was away ; 
he might move hither and thither, his mind rested always in the 
narrow enclosure of Ebbsfleet Wharf. Patty, in a moment, noticed 
his gloom. 
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‘ You are not well, Edward ?’ she said. ‘ What is the matter ?’ 

‘O, I’m pretty well,’ he replied, with a forced laugh ; ‘ that is, 
I’m a little seedy, that’s all.’ ' 

‘The reason I asked you to meet me,’ said Patty, with dignity 
—her pride had taken alarm at Edward’s coldness—‘ the reason 
I asked you to meet me here was to put you on your guard.’ 

‘ Against what ?’ said Edward, with a start. 

‘ Against Bilfil. He is your enemy, andI am afraid he has some 
hold over you.’ 

Edward ground his teeth. 

‘And pray, how do you know anything about Bilfil?’ he cried 
angrily. 

Patty smiled; she didn’t mind his anger. 

‘I met him at Margate, and I had a long walk with him yester- 
day morning. Indeed, he made me an offer, Ned, and I refused it.’ 

‘He, Bilfil, offered you marriage!’ cried Edward. 

Patty nodded, and went on, 

‘T refused him, and then he asked about you; and then of course 
I told him all about it, and he said that you were a fool, and couldn’t 
take care of yourself, much less of anybody else—those were his 
very words, Ned—and,—you mustn’t be angry,—that you would be 
in prison before long. And then I got warm, and called him a liar ; 
and he laughed, and took out his pocket-book, and showed me a 
paper, a bill, with your name to it; andI couldn’t believe my eyes, 
and then he shut up his book with a snap. ‘‘ Like that,” he cried, 
**T will shut up your Master Edward!” O, Edward, the very click 
of that lock made me shudder. And I didn’t lose a moment, but 
came back to London by the next train, and I went almost to your 
house, and I was going to knock at the door, and ask for you—I 
didn’t like to, Ned; O,I felt so wretched, Ned !—but at that moment 
I heard somebody coming along. It was quite dusk, so I stepped 
into the next lane, thinking, if it was you, I could see you without 
any fuss; and it wasn’t you after all, but the curate of St. Saveall’s; 
and then I waited, and saw him go in, and you come after him 
quickly, running, trying to overtake him, and I hadn’t time to stop 
you.’ 

Edward gave a groan. O, if she had only stopped him! 

‘T hadn’t time to stop you, and finding you had a visitor, a friend, 
I didn’t like to ask for you, Ned, and I waited some little time 
hoping he or you might come out; but he never came out, Ned.’ 

Edward gave another involuntary groan. 

‘And then somebody spoke to me, some tipsy man, and I ran 
home as fast as I could, and sent you a note instead, this morning. 
And now, you really must be careful, Ned, and keep out of the way, 
for I think it would break my heart to see you in prison.’ 

‘ Patty,’ said Ned, a sudden thought striking him, ‘are you as 
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true as steel, as brave asa lion? Are you to be trusted with a 
life ?’ 
‘Try me!’ cried Patty, with a curl of the lip and a flash of the 


eye. 
' They whispered together long; and when they had finished, 
Patty’s face was as pale as Edward’s. Then they clasped hands for 
a moment, and went their ways. 

Edward sent a note to Paston and Brett that morning, saying 
that he wasn’t well, and would take his holiday a week sooner than 
he had intended; and having dispatched that by the office-boy, he 
went into the yard, lit a pipe, and awaited events. His sister was 
out; had gone out without leaving any message. This disquieted 
him. Where could she be? A man had called and inquired for 
him. Who could he be? A detective, perhaps—hardly. Swift 
as retribution might be, there would surely be a little respite, an hour 
or two of liberty, a little gleam of this bright autumn sunshine, ere 
the chillness and blackness of night succeeds. 

There was a ring at the bell—a short quick ring. Edward went 
to the gate. A respectable-looking man stood there. 

‘Mr. Edward Hulse in?’ he said. 

‘I am Edward Hulse.’ 

‘O, then can I have a word with you ?’ 

‘Certainly. Come in.’ 

He ushered the man into the yard. 

‘I have a paper here for you,’ the man whispered—‘a writ. 
Suit of Bilfil. You know, I daresay.’ 

‘ Yes, it’s all right,’ said Edward ; ‘ there’s nothing more to say, 
is there ?’ . 

‘O, no; allright. Good-day.’ 

‘ Good-day.’ 

‘ Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, to Edward Hulse 
of Ebbsfleet Wharf, in the County of the City of London, We warn 
you that, unless within twelve days after the service of this writ on 
you (inclusive of the day of such service), you obtain leave from one 
of the Judges of the Courts at Westminster to appear, and do within 
that time appear in our Court of Common Pleas, in an action at the 
suit of William Bilfil, the said William Bilfil may proceed therein to 
judgment and execution. Witness, Sir William Bellows, Knight, 
at Westminster, the sixth day of October, in the Year of our Lord 
One Thousand Eight Hundred and Sixty-four.’ 

He was sharp upon him, then, this Bilfil. No respite here. 
Ned had been a careful prudent youth, nervously anxious for re- 
spectability and good opinion. At any other time, this writ upon 
him would have caused him the keenest suffering ; now, he scarcely 
felt the slightest concern. Twelve days; twelve days! What will 
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be the end of it? Where would they all be at the end of twelve 
days ? 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘ Is there no pity sitting in the clouds 
That sees into the bottom of my grief ?’ 


Ir was not long before the services of an experienced City de- 
tective were secured by the archdeacon. The name of Sir Pantlin 
Jones, Bart., M.P., did, it appeared, carry some little weight with 
it. The detective, a stout heavy-looking man, of an unmistak- 

ably policeman’s eye and jowl, who was known to his friends as 
’ Mr. Brass, asked a good many questions concerning the circum- 
stances of John Jones’s disappearance. But he didn’t seem at all 
excited about the matter. 

‘ Depend upon it, gents,’ he said, ‘ he’ll ‘come back; as for the 
young lady being in it, bless her ’art, sweethearts are none so plenty 
that gals should go and knock ’em on the head.’ 

‘But you don’t know—you haven’t explained to the officer,’ 
said Sir Pantlin to the archdeacon, ‘ what he had gone there to do.’ 

‘No,’ said the archdeacon reluctantly; ‘I didn’t want to say 
anything about it; but the fact was, John, my son, was going to 
the house to break off the match at my command.’ 

‘And do you think,’ said Mr. Brass reflectively, ‘ that the young 
woman’d a said anything about the ring at the bell if she’d known 
where he’d been put to? Wasn’t that nat’ral now? Fancying 
every ring at the bell was his—waiting to hear his footstep, bless 
her ’art, and he never come. No, depend upon it, gents, he’s all 
right. His heart failed him jest at the last; he know’d he was 
going to break her ’art, poor dear, and he hadn’t res’lootion to do 
it. He'll come back in a day or two; still, we'll keep our eyes 
open—yes, we’ll keep our eyes open, gents.’ 

‘But you must do more than that, officer; remember he’s my 
godson—Sir Pantlin Jones of Pumptrisaint, you seem to forget that 
—my godson, do you hear ?’ 

‘Then you ought to have kep him more up in his chatecum, 
Sir Pantlin, than what he were by all accounts. Now, the fac’ is, 
gents, I know a leetle more about this bisness than you thinks, for 
I met a young party jest now whose face I recelected, and I found 
he’d jest come away from this here door, and by means of a little 
cross-questioning I finds out that this chap has a writ to serve on 
our young master. Well, I puts this and that together, and I comes 
to the conclusion that he’s laid up somewhere: not very far, p’raps, 
if we only knew.’ ’ 

‘Eh? Begad, archdeacon, I didn’t think that of our boy;. don’t 
seem like him, eh? It must be a mistake. Like this, eh ?’ said Sir 
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Pantlin, picking up the open lawyer’s letter. ‘I'd better show the 
officer this letter, eh ?’ 

The detective read the letter. 

‘It makes the thing only the stronger, gents. A writ to be 
served—a bill dishonoured—that’s a bit of flash in the pan about 
the forgery, depend upon it; his sweetheart too, perhaps, poor 
lass, who knows ?—and he ’ooks it. Yes, gents, he’s stepped it— 
depend upon it he has.’ 

Then all of a sudden Lucy’s voice was heard in the hall below. 

‘ Are they up-stairs? Let me go ta them at once!’ she cried, 
bursting into the room. ‘I have news of him. He did come to 
the house ; it was his hand I heard on the bell; his last visit was 
to me; he must have had foul play. O, dear sirs, perhaps it isn’t 
yet too late !’ 

‘But, young lady,’ said Mr. Brass, ‘ where did you get this bit 
of evidence ?’ 

‘From Mrs. Robinson, of Trinity-square. I knew John called 
there sometimes. He had a friend there, formerly a curate, who 
lodged there, and I went there to ask for him, and she saw him— 
at least, not she but her daughter saw him go into our door, the 
yard-door, you know, last night at nine, or soon after.’ 

‘ And what is the daughter’s name ?’ 

‘ Patty, Patty Robinson.’ 

Mr. Brass noted down the name and address, and then took his 
departure. If, indeed, John Jones had entered the yard of the Ebbs- 
fleet Wharf soon after nine on the Sunday night, and had not been 
seen to come out, whilst the inmates of the house denied all know- 
ledge of him, it looked queer. But even yet Mr. Brass didn’t look 
kindly upon the case. The young man had absconded, and would 
turn up again shortly in the most prosaic way, robbing everybody 
of their respective shares in his bounty money. Still it was a 
matter on which to keep an eye. 

Lucy, meantime, had looked often and wistfully at the arch- 
deacon. John had talked to her so much about his father and his 
godfather—she recognised them both by his description of them— 
and she had looked forward to their coming half in delight and half 
in trepidation. On the one hand, she had felt that to be received by 
John’s father as his daughter would be one of the most delightful 
of experiences; on the other, she had shrunk shyly from the strange- 
ness and stiffness of such a meeting. But that in John’s father she 
would find a man who would not acknowledge her as a daughter, had 
never occurred to her; and even in her grief and trouble at John’s 
disappearance she felt an additional heartache at the coldness and 
formality with which she had been treated. Perhaps she had not 
sufficiently explained herself. It might have been an unmaidenly 
thing to come unaccompanied to her lover’s rooms, to introduce her- 
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self unasked to his relatives. In her anxiety and trouble such 
things had been forgotten; she would explain to these two old gen- 
tlemen, who looked so embarrassed by her presence, why and how 
she had forgotten them. 

‘Sir,’ she said, addressing the archdeacon, ‘ perhaps I ought 
not to have come to you here, but when I found that John had dis- 
appeared—’ 

‘ Disappeared !’ cried Sir Pantlin testily; ‘ the boy hasn’t dis- 
appeared.’ 

‘ That John had not come home last night, for I felt very un- 
easy ever since I heard his ring last night, and he not there—O, I 
felt such a chill and shock! and when—you know how one can’t 
shake off these forebodings—I found he really had not been 
heard of since then,—O, I felt sure something had happened, and 
I came here to find you and tell you what I know; for you know,’ 
said Lucy, blushing and looking down, ‘ that I am to be his wife.’ 

‘ Ahem, yes,’ said the archdeacon, coughing and choking. He 
had felt very guilty and troubled ever since he had heard about the 
ring at the bell, knowing how surely the errand on which he had 
sent his son had turned him away from that doorway, within which 
would have been safety for him that night. He had thought meanly, 
even suspiciously, of these Hulses, as people who had entrapped and 
deceived his boy. But he couldn’t think meanly of Lucy as she 
stood before him in her purity and grace and helplessness. With 
the same trouble they were both pale and wan. For the same grief 
were their eyes suffused with tears. 

The archdeacon looked at Sir Pantlin ; Sir Pantlin looked at the 
archdeacon. 

‘Bless you, my dear,’ said Sir Pantlin at last, blowing his 
nose and coughing and spluttering. ‘Bless you, we’ve heard all 
about you, my dear ; only find the boy—only find him, my darling— 
and he shall marry you to-morrow ; yes, byjingo! Eh, archdeacon ?’ 
he cried, turning fiercely upon his friend. 

‘O dear, O dear, we shall never, never look upon his face 
again !’ cried the archdeacon, shaking all over with excitement. 

‘ Nonsense,’ whispered Sir Pantlin. ‘ Nonsense, Jack, you 
frightened the boy away by your harshness ; why the deuce couldn’t 
you let the lad have his own way—a sweet girl like that, too? 
Begad, Jack, I’m ashamed of you!’ 

‘Anwyl dad!’ cried the archdeacon; ‘and you were worse 
against it than anybody. But O, my dear, help us—help us two 
poor old men, who are half distracted—help us to find our boy!’ 
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Cuapter XII. 
‘ Here’s a knocking, indeed !’ 


Nort a trace could they find of the Reverend Mr. Jones. He 
had vanished, gone out of existence apparently, utterly and com- 
pletely lost. 

Lucy Hulse was in a state of restless miserable agitation ; at one 
moment conjuring up all kinds of dreadful events that might have 
happened ; at another, persuading herself that all her misery was 
uncalled for. He was coming, was here this‘moment! That foot- 
step which echoed along the street, was it his ? 

It was trouble heaped upon trouble, too, to find that she was 
utterly cut off from the sympathy of her friends. What could it be 
that had raised up between them and her this cold wall of stupor or 
indifference ? Her mother thought of nothing but of her father ; he, 
sullen and morose, seemed utterly lost to all outward impressions. 
But her brother’s attitude to her troubled her most. Instead of 
active, hopeful help, he gave her nothing but discouragement. He 
even ventured to cast aspersions on John. Perhaps he had re- 
pented him, he suggested, and gone off, like a coward, to avoid 
carrying out his promise—her John, who was half-saint and half- 
hero. No, not from her brother, not from any one, would she hear 
any slur cast upon her lover ! 

Thus she flitted about, restless and uneasy, like a bird deprived of 
her young, questioning all she met, reproaching every one with indif- 
ference. Her brother she continually followed and watched. There 
was a reserve in his manner that made her think he knew some- 
thing, and concealed it from her. 

Edward didn’t leave the premises the second day after the fatal 
Sunday. He spent the whole time in the old warehouse in his 
workshop. He went out to a timber-yard and selected some oak 
planks, and then on to a packer’s, a friend of his, from whom he 
begged a few strips of iron-banding and a roll of waterproof cloth. 
As he entered the postern with his load under his arm, he met his 
sister. 

‘ What have you got there, Edward ?’ she cried sharply. 

‘ Going to make a box for my tools,’ he said. 

‘ And that waterproof ?’ 

‘ To keep the damp from them.’ 

‘O! she said, but watched him narrowly still. 

Edward, himself, took some precautions. He barred the outer 
door securely with its rusty old bars, examined the fastenings of the 
rotten shutters, and then set to his work energetically. He came 
in at meal-times. His appetite didn’t seem to fail him. But he 
was altogether changed and altered. He never whistled or sang, 
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but went about in a dull melancholy way that was wretched to wit- 
ness. But he still stuck to his carpenter’s work. 

Tap, tap, tap, Ned’s hammer had gone all the morning, till, at 
last, Captain Blackman, the director, whose turn it was to attend . 
at the offices of the Company, to look over the books and sign 
the necessary cheques, threw open the window of the counting- 
house, and shouted : 

‘ Warehouse ahoy! You in the carpenter’s shop !’ 

The warehouse door was presently held ajar, and Edward’s 
white face appeared. 

‘Ho! it’s you, Master Ned, is it, kicking up that confounded 
din! Are you making a coffin ?’ 

Edward came forward, locking the door carefully behind him. 

‘I’m making a tool-box, that’s all, Captain Blackman,’ said 
Ned ; ‘ but if my noise disturbs you, I'll leave off.’ 

‘ Well, you see, mate,’ said the Captain, jumping off his office- 
chair, and beginning to stamp on the floor to restore the circulation 
of his limbs, ‘ I’m adding up these blessed books ; and when I get to 
the bottom of the ladder and say carry one, that confounded hammer 
of yours comes in tap-a-tap-tap, and I carry two instead, ay, perhaps 
three, and then it’s all wrong. There, take the confounded books,’ 
cried the Captain, pushing them away from him; ‘ humbugging 
purser’s work; tot ’em up for me, there’s a good chap. I never 
made a long row of figures come to the same thing twice, in all my 
life.’ 

Edward took his seat at the desk, and began to add up the 
figures for the Captain. They were all right—each column added 
up to the right amount—and yet the figures seemed to gather bulk 
with unnatural rapidity. They were his father’s figures, neat and 
plain. Fleetwood took great pains with his figures, and prided him- 
self upon their legibility. At last, in turning over a leaf, Edward sud- 
denly came to a knowledge of what these figures meant. 

Did he start? Did he turn pale? Were the eyes of Captain 
Blackman fixed upon his face? Had he in any way betrayed what 
he had seen ? 

The Captain laid his hand upon Edward’s arm, who started 
guiltily. 

‘T’ve been wondering how you run up those figures as you do— 
don’t it make your head ache? Lay by, my lad, a bit, and spin a 
yarn with me.’ 

Edward put away the book with a sigh of relief. He had a few 
moments now to think. What was this he had discovered in his 
father’s books? Simply that he had carried forward a hundred 
pounds too much at each turn of the leaf; not on those pages which 
were opposite one another, but where the pages turned over; there 
the hundred pounds was slipped on. That was how he intended to 
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make up his deficiency. And if Captain Blackman took to add up 
the figures again, he might discover it ; and then everything would 
be lost. 

‘ We’re going to have great improvements here,’ said the Cap- 
tain; ‘ we shall be turning you out of your workshop directly, Mas- 
ter Ned.’ 

‘ How’s that ?’ cried Edward. 

‘O, we’re going to pull the old place down.’ 

‘ Pull it down—why? Don’t pull it down, Captain Blackman.’ 

‘Ha! and pay a couple of hundred a year for a tool-house for 
you—tool-house and dog-kennel, eh? How’s the old dog now, 
Scipio? Quite blind, is he? Ah, we all get old and worn out. 
Your father and I are wearing out like the rest. But he don’t look 
so hearty as me, Ned. Quite peaky he’s been the last few weeks. 
And you too, my lad, you don’t seem half as hearty as you should.’ 

‘ Father wants a change of air, I think,’ said Edward. 

‘ Well, why don’t you take him offsomewhere? The yard will 
be all in a mess for the next few days, what with the workmen and 
the old lumber.’ 

‘So soon—do they begin so soon ?” 

‘Why not, why not? What should they wait for? Rickety 
old place; it positively isn’t safe. The City surveyor has been 
warning us about it, and down it comes.’ 

‘Then,’ said Ned, knitting his brows together, ‘I'll take the 
opportunity to get father away for a change. To the Isle of Wight, 
I think.’ 

‘ Quite right, my lad; good men are scarce; we can’t afford to 
lose our old friend, Fleetwood ; but what he’ll make of a holiday, I 
can’t think. Why, it’s years since he left his desk for a single 
day !’ 

‘Then, with your sanction, he shall take his holiday at once— 
from to-morrow, perhaps ?’ 

‘By all means,’ said the Captain cheerfully. ‘ And now, Ned, 
what.about these books? They’re all right, you say ?’ 

‘ They are all right,’ said Ned slowly. 

- *Couldn’t be wrong ; your father is so particular. Why, I re- 
member once, Ned, he sat up half the night about a farthing! 0, 
he’s a valuable man, your father! Wonderful how he took to busi- 
ness, after his bringing-up. Ah, what a pity old Paston didn’t 
leave him something handsome in his will, instead of endowing 
those blessed idiots !’ 

‘ Yes, it was a disappointment to father,’ said Edward, with a 
sigh. 

‘I should think it was. Why, do you know, Ned, I thought 
you'd have been remembered in his will pretty handsomely. The 
very day he died he had a long talk with me about you and your 
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father. -He didn’t like Fleetwood much ; couldn't appreciate him. 
Fleetwood was a man of much higher position than Paston. But 
he took to you, Ned; and when I told him what a capital hard- 
working chap you were, and how saving and contriving, he seemed 
quite pleased and interested. And said I to myself, ‘‘ Ned’s in for 
twenty thousand.’ But he died that very day ; you remember how 
suddenly.’ 

Edward nodded, and a lump rose in his throat as he thought 
of the dreams and aspirations of those days, and compared the 
wretched, miserable present. 

‘ Well, I'll leave these books now. I think I’ve done a pretty 
good morning’s work, and I'll go and have a crack with your father, 
and you go back to your coffin-making.’ 

‘It’s a tool-box, a box for my things; nothing else,’ cried Ed- 
ward. 

‘ Of course that was only my fun,’ cried the Captain. ‘Good-day 
to you, Edward.’ 

Ned’s hammer went faster and faster till about five o’clock, when it 
was getting dusk; and then he went out to his friend’s the packer’s, 
and gave him some dimensions. 

After dinner, when the Hulses were sitting silently round the 
fire, they heard the postern open, and a rumbling roaring sound, 
like distant or stage thunder. 

‘What's that?’ said Lucy, starting up, running down to the door 
—she was now sensitive to every sound; Edward followed her. 

‘It’s only a tin-box I’ve had made,’ he said, as he saw a man 
advancing up the yard with a square tin-case on his head, the loose 
and waving sides of which gave rise to thunderous vibrations. ‘Come 
this way,’ cried Edward, snatching up a lamp. 

He led the man into the workshop in the old warehouse. The 
rumbling tin-case fitted neatly into the wooden box that Edward 
had now finished. The sides of the tin-case were higher than the 
sides of the box, so that they could be folded over the square tin- 
cover ; the whole well soldered down would form an air-tight, water- 
tight envelope. 

‘ Shall I stop and help you to pack it ?’ said the man. 

‘No, thank you,’ said Edward. 

‘Then I'll come and sodder it up for you in the morning, shall I?’ 

‘ Can’t you leave your iron here, and your soldering-pot. I should 
like to know how to do it myself.’ 

‘There ain’t no secret in it: you puts a few bits of charcoal under 
here, and you melts the sodder, and then you folds over the tin nice 
and even, and then you runs the iron over all the crevices; mind 
the corners specially, ’tis there it will leak if it leaks at all; and 
then the job’s done.’ 

‘Thank you, my friend,’ said Edward, giving him a liberal gra- 
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tuity. ‘Good Heavens, Lucy!’ he cried, seeing his sister looking 
like a ghost standing over the box at the farther end of it. ‘ What 
do you want ?’ 

‘I want to know what you are going to put into that box?’ 

‘Only my tools,’ said Edward. ‘Look here, Lucy; I can’t 
have you rummaging about here, upsetting things. Come along, 
Im going to lock up.’ 

He took Lucy gently by the arm, and led her forth, locking the 
door behind him. 

‘I’m going out now,’ he told his sister; and made for the 
postern. At the moment he opened it, Markwood appeared in the 
portal, his face agitated and distressed. 

‘Why, Ned,’ he whispered, coming in and shutting the door be- 
hind him, ‘ what’s this that has come out about you ?’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


‘Howsomever their hearts are severed, their heads are both one.’ 


Mr. Biirim had made up his mind that he ought to take some 
farther steps with regard to his wife before he left England. It was 
absolutely necessary for his future welfare that he should stand well 
with the world on this matter. His conduct had hitherto been un- 
exceptionable. It was necessary that he should put on record that 
it had been so. 

Now, Paston, the lawyer, was a man of mark; and his version 
of the matter was one that most probably would be accepted by the 
world. If Bilfil could persuade Paston that he was in the right, 
and his niece hopelessly in the wrong, it would be a great advantage 
to him. 

Mr. Paston, however, was still on the Continent. Under these 
circumstances, Mr. Bilfil condescended to make his statement to his 
confidential clerk. He knew Markwood very well, and he knew that 
in all such matters he had the ear of his chief. 

Markwood was a man not at all indisposed for snug little din- 
ners in vacation time. Mr. Bilfil knew of this amiable weakness—if 
it can be called a weakness. He knew, too, that Markwood didn’t 
care for plate-glass and crystal and silver; but rather preferred 
some .old-fashioned City tavern, with wooden boxes and benches, 
where one dined off willow-pattern plates, on succulent steaks and 
juicy chops; but where the ale is bright, and the stout creamy, and 
the whisky mellow, and where there is still to be had a bottle of 
good old port. 

Such a banquet did Bilfil prepare for Markwood; and when it 
was finished, and Markwood’s face was glowing with satisfaction at 
the fare, and his mind full of all sorts of social impulses, he pro- 
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posed that Markwood should finish off with a pipe and a ‘go of 
Cork’ in the little smoke-room up-stairs. There was no one else in 
the room when they entered. 

It was a little dull room, containing three or four oblong maho- 
gany tables, fixed to the floor, on each of which were placed a tin 
match-box in the centre and a surrounding quadrangle of long clay 
pipes. Halfa dozen Windsor chairs, a fly-blown looking-glass over 
the fire-place, flanked by a couple of polished horns containing spills, 
and on the floor an indefinite number of spittoons, formed the furni- 
ture of the room. Its windows looked out upon a roof of ridged 
tiles; over which peered sundry upper-story windows and a few 
chimney-stacks of besooted bricks. 

Mr. Bilfil seated himself with his back to the window, whilst 
Markwood took his place at the opposite end of the table. 

‘Now, Markwood,’ said the financier, ‘I want to consult you 
about a private affair of my own. You know all about the circum- 
stances of my marriage ?’ 

Markwood said that in a general way he knew that Mr. Bilfil had 
married the niece of Gilbert Paston. 

Then Mr. Bilfil gave him an account of the circumstances attend- 
ing his separation from his wife; admitting that he might have com- 
mitted some faults in judgment in dealing with Mrs. Bilfil, but stating 
with perfect truth that she had left him without any adequate provo- 
cation, and had, in a very uncalled-for way, employed as her negotiator 
young Hulse, her cousin and former lover. 

‘As for that,’ said Markwood, ‘I know that to be all right. 
There isn’t a more honourable straightforward fellow in the world 
than Ned Hulse. I don’t see how he could help taking her part, 
being her cousin and all that ; but you may depend upon it he acted 
in perfect good faith. Why, he’s engaged to be married himself— 
and to a very charming young girl.’ 

‘You mean to Patty Robinson, I suppose,’ said Mr. Bilfil, smil- 
ing sardonically. 

‘ You seem to know all about it,’ said Whinned. 

‘O, I saw them together on the boat, if you remember, on the 
day of our regatta.’ 

‘To be sure,’ said Markwood; ‘I remember now.’ 

‘Well, you know, that’s all very well,’ said Mr. Bilfil. ‘I’m 
not going to cast stones against my wife; but a man cannot lose the 
tide of his success in life on account of an undutiful wife. My af- 
fairs compel me to start for America within a few days. Mrs. Bilfil 
chooses to keep herself concealed from me. _I offered her the shelter 
of my home ; even now I am prepared to come to terms as to her 
maintenance, if I am convinced that she is living in a regular and 
proper way. But I can’t wait; before I leave this country I must 
place the matter in the hands of my lawyer, to arrange . a legal 
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separation, unless I receive from her a full submission and explan- 
ation. Now, I want to stand well with you and Mr. Paston. Tell 
me if I can do otherwise, with justice to myself?’ 

Markwood wrinkled up his face into all kinds of queer puckered 
lines. 

‘Tell you what, Bilfil,’ he cried at length. ‘ Wait for a day 
or two. Leave it in my hands, as a mutual friend: by to-morrow 
evening you shall know all about it. You may safely trust me with 
your interests; and if I should be the means of bringing two estim- 
able people together again—’ 

Mr. Bilfil shook his head. ‘I don't see much chance of that,’ 
he said. ‘ However, I’ll leave the matter in your hands. You will 
ascertain, at all events, the basis on which we can treat; and, if 
negotiations fail, you can testify which side is to blame.’ 

Markwood, who delighted in the skilful conduct of a negotiation, 
shook Bilfil warmly by the hand, and presently they separated— 
Markwood making his way into the City to take initiatory steps in 
the matter. 

In the first place, he had to find out Mrs. Bilfil. The most 
direct way would have been to go to Edward Hulse, and ask him; 
but this was hardly diplomatic enough for Markwood. Edward 
would probably feel himself bound in honour to refuse to disclose the 
lady’s retreat. But in all probability he had confided the matter to 
Patty Robinson. To the Robinsons’ house he would go; and if he 
failed to extract the secret from the womenfolk there—why, then his 
tongue had lost its cunning. 

Under favourable aspects, Trinity-square is not an uncheer- 
ful neighbourhood. In the centre is a green enclosure, with 
trees and shrubs, among which children disport themselves, and the 
houses roundabout are of comfortable build and proportions. True, 
indeed, that the advancing tide of trade has encroached upon the 
living interest of the place, and that tall desks and heavy ledgers 
with massive bindings, and smart young clerks and bearded mer- 
chants, have usurped the place of human families. But the general 
aspect is unchanged ; it is in appearance a comfortable old-fashioned 
residential square, with certain peculiar. features of interest about it. 
On the higher side of the square is a classic temple dedicated to 
Neptune, served by certain priests known as Elder Brethren—the 
Trinity House, indeed. Over the way is a square official-looking 
building, severe in its simplicity—known, by a huge brass plate on 
its portals, as the Inland Revenue Office ; and beyond that, embayed 
by a promontory of public-houses, is Tower Dock,—a dry dock now, 
indeed: a paved square space where fisher carts and vans await the 
flood of Billingsgate. Then there is the Tower, the white fort on 
London Pool ; hoary with memories, but, sooth to say, less vener- 
able in aspect than many a younger fortress. 
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Markwood cast a recognising glance around, for he was not un- 
acquainted with these latitudes. He knew a salesman or two in 
Billingsgate, and often, in the fine summer mornings, had made 
purveying forages among the rude denizens of the market, carrying 
off surprising bargains in huge cod, lordly salmon, and aldermanic 
turbot. Then he was hand-and-glove with two or three Beefeaters 
at the Tower, was on speaking terms with a venerable Elder Brother, 
and on nodding terms with all his pretty Semitic younger sisters in 
Houndsditch. Altogether, Markwood could have lounged away an 
hour or two very pleasantly in the neighbourhood ; but he was 
now intent on business, and made his way to a corner house of 
red brick, in whose windows was a notification, ‘ Apartments to let,’ 
whilst a plate on the door bore the name of Robinson. 

‘How do you do, ma’m?’ he said politely, as a thin elderly 
female opened the door to his ring and knock. ‘ How do you do, 
ma’m? and how’s Miss Patty? And Robinson; is he pretty well ?’ 

Mrs. Robinson acknowledged that there was no serious illness 
in the house; but she looked doubtfully on Mr. Markwood—and 
didn’t ask him to enter. 

‘I should like a few words with you,ma’m. Our mutual friend, 
Mr. Edward Hulse—capital fellow, Ned ; I know all about it, you see !’ 

‘O, if you come from him, step in.’ 

‘I can hardly say I come from him,’ said Markwood, establish- 
ing himself in the hall, taking off his gloves, putting them inside his 
hat, and hanging that up in a peculiar confident way. ‘If he'd 
known I was coming, he’d have sent all kind of messages, I’ve no 
doubt. But he didn’t; for, to tell you the truth, I wouldn’t let 
him know—for in matters of this kind things are often better done 
by third parties ;—friends of everybody concerned, aren’t they, Mrs. 
Robinson ?’ 

Markwood, it is needless to say, was sparring for wind—trying to 
keep Mrs. Robinson’s mind engaged whilst he established a footing 
in her good opinion. The lady of the house coughed doubtfully, 
and said that she thought there were a good many things wanted ex- 
plaining and putting to rights. 

‘So there are,’ said Markwood; ‘and first and foremost about 
Mrs.—eh? You understand.’ 

‘Come into my parlour, sir,’ said Mrs. Robinson, ‘which is dis- 
engaged at this present moment.’ She led the way into a room on 
the ground-floor, with faded carpet and hangings, and old-fashioned 
mahogany furniture. ‘ You mean about Mrs. Balfour, I suppose ?’ 

‘ Balfour—yes, of course,’ said Markwood eagerly. ‘I know. 
it’s a matter that may seem strange to you, and I want to put it 
right.’ 

‘Well, sir, I won’t say but what it’s an object with me to let my 
first floor, as has been empty a good while; and, what with rents 
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and rates and taxes, there’s little profit, I assure you, Mr. Mark- 
wood, in lodgers. But it’s worse when you haven’tgot’em. Still I 
wasn’t best pleased when Ed’ard brought her here; no more Patty 
wasn’t neither, when she came to hear of it, as was at Margate 
when the lady came.’ 

‘I assure you, madam, there isn’t the slightest cause for any un- 
easiness. Ned Hulse is a lad who is true as steel; the lady’s a near 
relation, and in peculiar circumstances ; therefore Ned has taken her 
part. Now here I am representing everybody—uncles and husbands, 
and Ned Hulse, and you too, ma’m, and Miss Patty. I’m here to 
make arrangements that will prove satisfactory to everybody. But 
I must see Mrs.—you know, eh? Is she at home ?’ 

Mrs. Balfour was at home, and there would be no difficulty in 
Mr. Markwood’s seeing her. Mrs. Robinson would take her his card. 

Markwood rubbed his hands with delight at the prospect of 
accomplishing his mission so speedily and well. He felicitated him- 
self too on his skilful diplomatic mancuvres; although, in truth, 
Fortune had aided him very much in the matter. 

Margaret Bilfil sat at her second-floor window listlessly watching 
the coming-on of night, the gradual shrouding and wrapping-up of 
the living world about her, the wilderness of houses fading away into 
a lurid haze, a white mist from the Surrey marshes blotting out the 
tracery of spars and rigging and masts, the white turrets of the keep 
ofthe gloomy stronghold alone rising into distinctness. She watched 
the gradual approach of the all-encompassing gloom in a nervous 
agitation that was almost terror. She felt so lost and lonely in the 
centre of this huge city. . How narrow was the interval between her 
and a state of absolute want, destitution, starvation! For the mo- 
ment she had a roof to shelter her, but how insecure her tenure 
even of this! She saw from the way in which she was treated by 
Mrs. Robinson how insecure her position, in what way people would 
regard her, what sneers she would encounter, what innuendoes, what 
polite or impolite cold-shouldering. If those who submitted them- 
selves in all things to the dictates of society, and studied only to ac- 
commodate themselves to its humours, could barely assert for them- 
selves the right to live, what chance was there for her, who had set 
at naught one of its most fundamental canons? Edward too seemed 
to be deserting her. She had received a hurried note from him that 
night. He was going out of town, he said, and unfortunately could 
not advance her any money on her uncle’s account, as he had a sud- 
den call upon all his available means; but he recommended her to 
apply to Mr. Markwood, her uncle’s confidential clerk and agent, who 
would no doubt supply her wants. 

But how could she go to her uncle’s clerk and enter into all these 
humiliating details! And even if she could convince him she was not 
a swindler, how could she ask him to advance moneys that might 
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never be repaid! For her uncle Tom was as hard as adamant on 
some points. Ifhe thought her to blame in leaving her husband— 
and she was pretty sure that he would—he would inexorably close 
his heart and his purse-strings against her. Altogether her pro- 
spects seemed so dark and hopeless, that she abandoned herself to 
despair; and turning away from the window, into which the lamps of 
the street were beginning faintly to shine, she threw herself upon 
a squat and slippery horsehair couch, and embracing a cold hard 
cylinder, that was by courtesy a cushion, she sobbed aloud in the 
bitterness of her spirit. 

At this moment Mrs. Robinson knocked at the door, and opening 
it immediately afterwards, announced a visitor for Mrs. Balfour, a 
Mr. Markwood. 

Margaret eagerly rose. She was thankful for the darkness that 
concealed the traces of her tears. At a bound she passed from de- 
spair to hope; she was not entirely forsaken and abandoned—he 
must be a good angel, this Mr. Markwood. 

‘ Show him up, please, Mrs. Robinson,’ she said ; ‘and bring me 
candles also.’ 

Markwood, who had a good deal of chivalry in his nature, was 
touched at the sight of Margaret’s beauty and evident distress. His 
heart warmed to her, and he forgot all about his diplomacy, his 
position as mutual friend and adviser. From that moment he be- 
came an unscrupulous partisan. 

‘I have heard of you, Mr. Markwood,’ said Margaret, giving him 
a comely white hand; ‘you seem to be a friend, although I don’t 
know that I have ever seen you before.’ 

‘Bless you, my dear,’ said Markwood, his eyes quite moist with 
emotion, ‘if there’s anything a devoted friend can do for you, you 
may count upon me as the man.’ 

The contagion of sympathy overpowered Margaret also. 

‘I know you are good, Mr. Markwood,’ she cried ; ‘ I can see it 
in your face; and indeed I stand in need of a friend, for I have none, 
and I don’t know what to do.’ 

Then she told him all her story, and asked him for his advice. 

‘Well, madam,’ he said, ‘I came here to offer you certain 
terms on Mr. Bilfil’s behalf, but I won’t even tell you what they are. 
I can’t advise you to return to him. Wait, I advise you, till your 
uncle comes back. I'll take care that he shall know the real state 
of the case; and in the mean time, ma’m, you will confer a personal 
obligation on me if you will honour me by accepting a loan sufficient 
to carry you on with comfort.’ 

‘You are very kind,’ cried Margaret; ‘ why should you take all 
this care for me?’ 

‘Because, ma’m, it’s my duty. Don’t talk of obligation, ma’m; 
I’m only too proud to have the chance of serving Mr. Paston’s niece.’ 
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‘ But after all, if he doesn’t approve of what you’ve done—if he 
casts me off, and he may do—’ 

‘T’'ll cast him off if he does, ma’m,’ said Markwood indignantly, 
‘No, no, ma’m; don’t make yourself uneasy.’ 

‘But Iam uneasy, and at the best it galls me to think of being 
dependent upon his breath for my living. Now, can’t you, Mr. 
Markwood, suggest to me some way in which I can make a living 
for myself ?’ 

Mr. Markwood puckered up his face and thought for a while. 
‘Well, ma’m,’ he said at last, ‘I should be deceiving you if I told 
you there wasn’t a difficulty. You see the first thing that’s asked 
when you want a situation is—what are your references, what similar 
places have you had; and so on.’ 

‘Well,’ said Margaret, ‘I used to teach, before I married. I 
could refer to those people who employed me before.’ 

‘ They knew about your marriage, I suppose, ma’m ?’ 

‘Yes; I think they all did.’ 

‘ Then don’t you think they’ll be sure to mention it; and then 
you'd be asked if you were a widow, and so on; and, excuse me, 
madam, but when it was found you were separated from your hus- 
band you’d find a difficulty.’ 

‘ But there must be a way out of it.’ 

‘ One way has occurred to me, ma’m,’ said Markwood. ‘And 
although it isn’t what you might look for fairly, yet, perhaps, it’s 
better than nothing. Iam a widower, ma’m, with a family of young 
children; I do the best I can with them, but they’re almost too 
much for me—the girls especially. Now, I’m not in very ample 
means, ma’m, but still I have a comfortable house, and enough to 
keep the pot boiling. I have been thinking for some time that I 
really must have an experienced governess to keep the lasses in 
order, and to give ’em lady-like manners, and so on.’ 

‘ And you were thinking of me? Indeed you are too good. If 
I am only fitted for it, I shall be so happy. I sha’n’t want much 
salary, Mr. Markwood—enough to buy clothes and gloves, and pay 
my laundress. O, do you really think I shall do ?’ 

Mr. Markwood enthusiastically declared that he was sure of it. 
Thus, as both parties were mutually inclined to the arrangement, 
there was little difficulty in settling the preliminaries; only, as 
Markwood was now in lodgings at Henley, and had let his house 
furnished to the end of the month, the assumption by Mrs. Bilfil of 
her duties must be put off for a few weeks. 

Then Margaret mentioned to Markwood the five hundred pounds 
which her uncle had left her, the interest of which would form such 
a comfortable addition to her income. There was no settlement 
made at her marriage, and Markwood feared that this sum was at 
her husband's disposal, and that he might do what he liked with it. 
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‘ But perhaps,’ suggested Markwood, ‘I may shame him into giving 
it up. Ili go on to his office from here, and speak to him at once 
about it.’ 

When Markwood reached Mr. Bilfil’s office, he found it closed 
for the night. He made friends, however, with the housekeeper, and 
persuaded her to let him write a note in Mr. Bilfil’s private room, 
which he still continued to occupy, although he had ceased to have 
an interest in the business. When he had finished his note, he hap- 
pened to see a slip of paper lying open on the desk above him. The 
name of Hulse caught his eye, and he read it almost involuntarily. 

‘Mem.—We’ve got a warrant ne exeat against Edward Hulse, 
and propose to make our capture to-night.’ 


CuarTer XIV. 
‘ But I tell thee my heart bleeds inwardly.’ 

‘ Wuat has come out about me ?’ cried Hulse, his heart stand- 
ing still for a moment. ‘ What do you mean, Markwood ?’ 

‘Come, Ned, tell me at once, is it in the bounds of possibility 
that you may be on the point of being arrested for debt?’ 

Ned gave a deep sigh, half of relief, half of increased anxiety. 
“Why do you ask ?’ he said. 

‘O Ned,’ said Markwood, ‘I was sure you would have said No 
plain and plump, and I half hoped you’d want to hit me on the nose 
for suggesting such a thing. Ned, it can’t be you—such a steady 
creditable fellow—you we think so much of at the office. It can’t be.’ 

‘It is though,’ said Ned, shaking his head sadly. ‘I have had 
a writ served upon me, but I don’t see how they can put me in 
prison yet.’ 

‘Well, somebody’s filed an affidavit that you’re thinking of 
leaving the country—a lie no doubt, but the thing’s done every day. 
What have you been doing—going stark-staring mad ?’ 

‘Not quite, Markwood. Put my name to a bill for a friend, 
that’s all.’ 

‘O Ned, I didn’t think you'd be such a fool. How much is it ?’ 

‘ Three hundred pounds.’ 

‘O dear, dear! If it had been fifty pounds or so, I’d have done 
it for you somehow, but three hundred! Ned, you were mad!’ 

‘It’s no use talking about it, Markwood ; that won’t mend it. 
I’m done for, that’s all. Say good-bye, Markwood; for I shall 
never show up at the office again. I’ve thought a good deal of 
your opinion, Markwood, and you’ve always been kind to me and 
took my part. Well, I never should have distinguished myself, but 
I did look forward to an honest straightforward career. That’s all over 
now. Say good bye, and leave me to my fate.’ 

‘No, I’m hanged if I do,’ said Markwood. ‘ What sort of a 
chap should I be if I deserted a friend because he’d got into a hole? 
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Why, cheer up, man; I’ve known fellows in fifty times’ worse di- 
lemmas, and yet pull through. You haven’t murdered anybody, 
Ned, that you should look so glum.’ 

Ned groaned. ‘I don’t know which way to look, Markwood ; it 
seems all black.’ 

‘ Fiddlesticks !’ cried Markwood ; the gloom had vanished from 
his face, and it glowed again with delight at having to help a friend. 
‘Why, it’s so lucky, you know, Ned, it should happen just now— 
long vacation, and the chief away, and everything as right as it can 
be. All we’ve got to do is to dodge the bailiffs, and then, Ned, if 
they can’t get hold of you, they'll compromise the thing. I dare- 
say they'll settle for fifty pounds when they find it’s all they can get. 
There, let me think a bit, Ned. Shoot the bolt of the door, lest we 
should be surprised. Tell you what, Ned, we'll meet ’em this way 
—we’ll file an affidavit against theirs that you’ve never intended to 
leave the country, and we’ll put in good bail for your appearance, 
and then they can’t touch you till their writ has run its course. 
How long do they give you, Ned ?’ 

‘Twelve days.’ 

‘ Ah, then we’ve got a little time to look about us; we can 
work them in that time. I shall come the high horse, and hint 
prosecution for perjury, and so on. Come, Ned, give me your word 
of honour first, for the form of the thing, that you won’t make a 
bolt of it, and I'll see you through it, my boy.’ 

But Ned’s face was still overclouded and downcast. ‘No, I 
can’t give my word, Markwood ; I’ve got into a mess, and I won’t 
drag you into the mire too—besides, there are other reasons.’ 

‘Well, then, you’re an unaccountable donkey,’ cried Markwood. 
‘I give you up, Ned; I give you up.’ 

‘I can’t help it,’ said Hulse; ‘you must give me up. It’s only 
right you should.’ 

‘ Well, then, I won’t,’ said Markwood; ‘I won’t let you go and 
cut your.own throat. Just think of your sister, Ned, and how she 
wants somebody to stand by her now and comfort her, and your 
mother too, full of trouble and anxiety ; and think how much misery 
you'll give them. What’ll become of them all if you break down too ? 
only your father, who might drop off any minute, between them and 
destitution. Just think of that, Ned, and be guided.’ 

‘I won’t be guided,’ said Ned; ‘I’ve thought it all over till ’m 
nearly mad, and I’ve come to a conclusion. I mean to get away 
to-night, to make a bolt for America.’ 

‘And so you’re going to cut yourself adrift from all the old 
faces, eh ? No more days on the river, no more nights at the play, 
no more whist, no more smoke, no more anything. Well, Ned, I'd 
hoped better things; and ifI’d been younger, I’d have grieved more. 
Good-bye, my boy, and God bless you.’ 
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Ned wrung his friend’s hand, and tears suffused his eyes as he 
remembered that he was thus taking leave of his old happy life; that 
there was nothing before him now but the gloomy despair of a hunted 
miserable life. To himself how tragic this scene, shadowed with 
the hidden mystery and the overwhelming sense of an irrevocable 
guilty deed! Cut off and singled out from the herd, without warning 
or preparation, to be hunted for dear life; only the strong necessity 
of his position, which made it impossible for him to turn either to 
the right or left, kept him to the chosen track. 


CHapTer XV. 


‘In eleven good instances out of a dozen, 
Tis the husband’s a cur, when the wife is a cat.’ 

Harpy had Markwood left the apartments of Mrs. Bilfil, before 
Margaret was disturbed by another knock. Mrs. Robinson again. 

‘O miss, beg your pardon—ma’m, I mean,’ with a cough—‘ my 
daughter would wish to speak a few words with you.’ 

‘ Let her come up,’ cried Margaret. She had met Patty once 
or twice about the house, and had noticed that she was a fine hand- 
some girl. She felt a little bitterness against her. Not that she 
had received any injury at her hands, but she could hardly forgive 
Patty for having expelled her own image from her cousin Edward’s 
heart. He indeed had never held any place in hers; but she valued 
the trophies of her power, and had been disappointed that he had 
been so easily consoled. 

For her part, Patty had always objected: strongly to Mrs. Bal- 
four. She wouldn’t allow that it was right for a wife to leave her 
husband under any circumstances short of fear for her life; even a 
beating she couldn’t think to be a lawful and sufficient ground; as 
for incompatibility of temper, why, her father and mother quarrelled 
violently every day of the week, and yet were a sufficiently happy 
couple. There was a considerable amount of jealousy also at the 
bottom of her dislike, for she couldn’t help thinking that Edward 
must have retained a sneaking fondness for his cousin to take so 
much pains about her welfare. 

Patty, entering the room, felt a quick pang of lively mistrust, 
as she looked upon Margaret. For although in personal appearance 
Patty knew that she held her own, yet there was an undefinable 
air of style and ease about Mrs. Bilfil that she felt herself wanting 
in. She knew herself awkward and gauche in the presence of her 
quondam rival, and the knowledge didn’t tend to put her in a better 
frame of mind. 

‘ How do you do ?’ said Margaret, advancing and holding out her 
hand; ‘we must be friends, for we shall be cousins by and by, I 
suppose. You see, I have heard of you from Edward.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Patty doubtfully. 
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‘He is a dear fellow, Edward; he behaved splendidly in my 
affairs. I don’t know what I should have done without him ; he has 
told you, no doubt.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Patty again; and here the conversation came to an 
awkward break. Patty didn’t choose to discuss her lover’s qualities 
with Mrs. Balfour, who indeed was rather too free-spoken to her mind. 

‘ Are you comfortable ?’ said Patty, at last. 

‘ Comfortable !’ echoed Margaret. ‘ You have heard my unhappy 
story ?’ 

‘Only just the heads of it,’ said Patty ; ‘that you couldn’t get 
on with your husband ; but I didn’t mean that—I didn’t suppose 
you could be comfortable in your mind—but the rooms, do you find 
them comfortable ?’ 

‘O, the rooms; yes, they are very nice. I don’t look for lux- 
uries, but they are nice and clean, and your mother does her best.’ 

‘ Yes, mother’s a very good hand at most things,’ said Patty. 

Another awkward pause. And then Patty remembered what 
had brought her to see-Mrs. Balfour. She didn’t know how to 
begin the subject, or how to put what she had to say, and so 
plunged into the middle of the affair without farther prelude. 

‘O, if you please, I’ve had a letter that has given me a great 
deal of sorrow. It’s about Edward. I don’t believe it. I’m sure 
it’s all false; but it strikes me that you are alluded to in it, and 
I should like to know what it all means.’ 

She slipped into Margaret’s hands a letter. Mrs. Bilfil looked 
at the handwriting of the address and turned pale. ‘ Am I to read 
it?’ she asked in a trembling voice. 

‘If you please, ma’m, read it out loud, so that we can both 
hear it.’ 

‘Do you know who it’s from ?’ said Margaret, glancing her eye 
at the signature for confirmation of the evidence of the handwriting. 

‘From a gentleman who has been paying great attentions to 
me,’ said Patty. ‘ Not that I’ve had anything to say to him, only he’s 
one of father’s masters as it were, and I don’t like to offend him.’ 

‘Do you know who he is?’ repeated Margaret, throwing back 
her hair and regarding Patty with mingled pity and indignation. 

‘Mr. Bilfil, of the Daily Mentor.’ 

‘My husband, girl.’ 

‘O the villain ! O the desperate villain!’ screamed Patty; ‘ and he 
told me he meant honourable. O dear, dear, what a wicked world!’ 

Margaret looked at Patty somewhat scornfully. ‘If you play 
with fire you must expect to get your fingers singed. Here, take 
the letter, Patty, and read it out to me; I haven’t the patience to 
sit and look at that dreadful handwriting.’ 

‘Very well, ma’m, I'll read it,’ said Patty submissively. She 
was a little sobered by the revelation she had just heard. That she 
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should have two sweethearts, who were gentlemen, had been a little 
too much for Patty’s equanimity. Now, to find that one of them 
had only meant to make a victim of her galled her to the heart. 
But she recovered her composure with an effort. Some sense of 
humour she had gave her nerve to read out the letter distinctly 
and boldly. 

‘ Sweet little Patty,—I can’t get the thought of you out of my 
head; and though you were so cruel to me when last I saw you, yet 
I fancy that when you come to know me and find how deep my 
affection is for you, you will make amends to me by beginning to 
care for me alittle. Give up that young cub, Patty ; you know whom 
I mean. I have been making inquiries about him. I assure you, 
had I found him an honest fellow, I would never have spoken to you 
again in the way of love; but I find that not only is he desperately 
embarrassed, but that he is also of the worst moral character; he 
has inveigled away from her trusting husband a gay flaunting 
foolish wife— ‘ 

‘That’s you,’ said Patty, dropping her hands and looking 
Margaret full in the face; ‘that’s you!’ 

‘ The villain!’ cried Margaret. 

‘ Wait a bit, listen to the rest; where wasI? O, gay flaunting 
foolish—no, that’s not it; inveigled away from—’ 

‘ You’ve read that,’ cried Margaret impatiently; ‘go on, go on.’ 

‘ From her trusting husband a gay flaunting foolish wife, whom 
he has now under his protection. He isn’t worthy of you, dear 
Patty, he isn’t indeed; cut him off root and branch. And now I 
have a little plan for you. I heard you say the other day that you 
had never seen the Isle of Wight. Let us spend a long day there, 
and talk over matters. I know it is holiday time with you. Come, 
dearest Patty, I will meet you at Southampton on Saturday, for I 
shall be there on business. Leave Waterloo by the 8.10 mail- 
train, taking a first-class for Southampton, and I will meet you at 
the station. We will have a delightful long day on the island, and 
I will then reveal to you all my plans for our mutual happiness. I 
know you love flying about, and indeed you should have wings to 
make you complete. Patty darling, I know that girls are often 
very short of money, so you mustn’t be vexed at my sending a five- 
pound note for your expenses, and to buy a new pair of gloves or 
so. Don’t disappoint me, darling; for I have set my heart on your 
coming. Give me just a line, and say, ‘‘ She will be there.”’’ 

Margaret, whose chest had heaved, and whose countenance had 
changed many times during the reading of this letter, here snatched 
up a pen, and put it in Patty’s hands; then running to her desk she 
took a sheet of note-paper and bade Patty write these words : 

‘ She will be there.’ ; 

‘ Now put this in an envelope, and take it to the post.’ 
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Few things to a man of a certain age, with a rightly-constituted 
mind, are more enjoyable than a pleasant dinner-party, either at his 
own table or that of a friend. 

Supposing a man to be married, and in easy circumstances, with 
a good cook and well-arranged ménage, probably dining at home is 
most agreeable ; for there he not only likes what he eats, but he 
knows what he drinks, which in houses of some friends is impossible. 

I have sat at most richly and well appointed boards, with every 
edible luxury in and out of season ; ‘ where the table it groaned with 
the weight of the feast,’ and where the wine I have been invited to 
imbibe has been simply diluted poison. Either the host had altoge- 
ther lost his taste, and had been grossly imposed upon by his wine 
merchant, or, what is more likely, he is an ostentatious without being 
a liberal man, and attempts, amid the glitter of his glass and plate 
and the carvings and gildings of his entertainment, to pass off with- 
out observation his wretched cape, public-dinner champagne, and 
public-house claret. In many instances undoubtedly he is success- 
ful. To the majority of ladies, whoare no judges of wine, most liquids 
well iced taste much the same; and many men, taking what is offered 
to them in blind confidence, only the next day discover that they 
have drank neither wisely nor too well. Giving bad or indifferent 
wine is inexcusable, and never ought to be forgiven. 

A dinner may fail from a cook being incompetent or tipsy, a 
pastrycook false or unpunctual; and the compassion of the guests 
is some consolation to their unfortunate entertainers. But bad wine 
is something more than a misfortune to those who receive it; to 
those who give it, itisacrime. Fortunately for myself, my acquaint- 
ance with persons committing such offences is very limited; and as 
I happen not to be particularly well-off, I gladly accept hospitalities 
in return for those I am able to offer. 

Every one knows that the success of a dinner-party greatly de- 
pends upon the judicious choice and arrangement of the guests. 
Friends should be asked to meet those with whom they are likely to 
assimilate, and have feelings and sympathies in common, though it 
often happens, oddly enough, that a most carefully and judiciously 
arranged selection turns out a comparative failure, whereas a sort of 
scratch crew (if I may use such an expression) forms a most merry, 
happy party. But of course it does not do in these matters to trust 
to chance; and in dinner-giving, as in every other circumstance of 
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life, the best way to command success is to deserve it. The num- 
ber of one’s guests is a first consideration. Some rich dictatorial in- 
dividual has laid down, as a rule, ‘not more than the Muses, nor 
fewer than the Graces ;’ but persons of ordinary income cannot afford 
to give dinner-parties every other day, and twelve or fourteen (in- 
cluding host and hostess) is a very allowable average. 

A friend of mine, famous for his dinners, compares much larger 
entertainments to feeding friends like pigs in a sty. The idea, 
though the reverse of agreeable, is to a certain extent true; but 
even for feeds of twenty or twenty-four excuse may be made. Such 
gastronomic excesses should, however, be rare, and confined to the 
reception of irreconcilables—by whom I mean dinner acquaintances 
who cannot be made to fit-in at ordinary social gatherings. In say- 
ing this I am speaking of mixed parties, for I hold that a bachelor 
dinner should never exceed twelve, and if possible be confined to 
nine or ten. 

I shudder at the remembrance of one of more than thirty I re- 
cently partook of at a certain club. It was like a first day’s dinner 
at the table d’héte of a foreign hotel. After all there is very little 
necessity to crowd men together, for irreconcilables as a rule con- 
sist almost invariably of the softer sex. 

Who does not know the pompous and ponderous dowager, who 
overweights any ordinary festive meeting, who is offended if not 
taken down to dinner by the martyr host (in preference, perhaps, to 
one of the most agreeable women in London), and who patronises 
fellow guests, probably as greatly her superior in position as they 
are in good-breeding ? She is an irreconcilable who at a very large 
dinner-party is comparatively harmless. Even she will not expect 
necessarily to be first among so many, and she has fuller scope for 
discourse respecting her aristocratic proclivities and family connec- 
tions than where she is better known, and therefore less appreciated. 
But in addition to the dowager there are certain old maids, not very 
produceable in limited circles, who may with advantage be judiciously 
dotted about in large gatherings, and also éxigeantes mammas with 
matriageable daughters, who give large parties themselves, and like 
and expect to be asked to the same in return. Ofcourse, one of the 
component parts of an entertainment of this-sort is the padding; by 
which I mean a certain number of dull heavy men whom it is neces- 
sary to ask, because they, or their fathers, or mothers, give agree- 
able dinners, or because their accquaintance is in some way or other 
valuable or useful, though they come to your house apparently for no 
other purpose than, like Sir Thrifty’s friends, ‘T'o stare about them, 
and to eat.’ Then perhaps one, or possibly two (if you place them 
some distance apart) really clever men and good talkers, and your 
party is complete—irreconcilables, padding, lion or lions. 

The good talker, especially ifhe has no rival present, enjoys him- 
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self to his heart’s content. His audience, like the House of Commons, 
is very easily amused, and he has no one to cap his somewhat 
threadbare anecdotes and ancient jokes, which in other company he 
would not venture to produce. Indeed, some effective talkers are 
never so much in their element as at a large dinner-party ; like cer- 
tain actors or orators, they require a full audience to stimulate them 
to exertion, and think that in the presence of only five or six listeners 
they comparatively ‘ waste their sweetness on the desert air.” Even 
a very large party, judiciously composed, may be a success, though 
not of the highest order. 

The most charming dinners are where all share in the conversa- 
tion to a less or greater degree, the lead being taken by two or three 
good raconteurs, who do not monopolise, but direct, suggest, and 
control the talk. 

What delightful recollections long remain of such a ‘ feast of rea- 
son and flow of soul,’ especially if the body is as well refreshed as 
the mind ! 

Some too-amiable people assert that, provided they meet agree- 
able friends, they are indifferent what they eat and drink ; but I dis- 
sent entirely from this opinion. A good dinner is, of course, of less 
importance when you meet clever than when you meet stupid people, 
for in the latter case you have nothing left you but the consolations 
of the table. But well-dressed viands and choice wines add not a 
little to the zest with which the happy repartee or well-turned epi- 
gram is received. 

When one’s creature comforts are amply supplied, the faculty of 
appreciating wit and humour is undoubtedly largely augmented; and 
as beautiful scenery can scarcely be enjoyed while the traveller is 
suffering under bodily discomfort, so, in connection with unpalatable 
food and spirituous fluids, even the best anecdote may fall flat, and 
the cleverest sarcasm lose its sting. 

For perfect content, not only must we have good things to enjoy, 
but capacity and inclination for enjoying them. I am wicked enough 
to think that such perfect content is more frequently obtainable at a 
club or bachelor dinner than at parties where ladies are present ; 
for the softer sex, as a rule, have but little natural appreciation of 
wit or humour. In a party composed entirely of men, it is your 
own fault if you select any but those likely in some degree to con- 
tribute to the harmony of the evening; but in mixed parties you 
must ask husband and wife, and the chances are, if one is an acqui- 
sition, the other may be quite the reverse. 

One great element of suecess in bachelor parties (often absent 
from other entertainments) is punctuality ; for if the host makes a 
rule never to wait, his guests always take care to arrive in good 
time ; whereas in general society, really punctual people have fre- 
quently to endure half an hour of uneasy conversation, owing to the 
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delay probably of one invited couple, proceeding to dinner without 
whom would confuse all prearranged combinations. This, I fancy, is 
often the reason why, in private houses, the soups are cold, the en- 
trées flaccid, and the joint over-dressed. 

One great advantage connected with dining at a club is, that 
the host is free from all anxiety. He has—we take for granted— 
done his best that everything should be correct, and with calm con- 
fidence awaits the execution of his behests by one of the best cooks 
in England. 

If anything goes wrong, the blame does not, as in a private es- 
tablishment, in any degree rest upon him; for he is, as it were, a 
guest himself, the club being the invisible host. 

He is free, too, from the liability of such ridiculous catastrophes 
as those to. which married people are sometimes liable. I remember 
a recently-married couple who, at one of their first entertainments 
on a very hot summer’s evening, were distressed at the non-appear- 
ance of ices at dessert. 

They had just taken possession of a house in a newly-formed 
square in the neighbourhood of South Kensington, and heard the 
following day that their ices had been sent by the confectioner (who 
shall be nameless) to a terrace of the same name in Tyburnia. 

“The kindly sympathy and jocose remarks of the guests enabled 
the contretemps to pass off tolerably well. But a worse misfortune 
happened at their next dinner-party, though a new confectioner was 
applied to, and duly cautioned not to repeat the error his predecessor 
had committed.. The host, who—at least as a bachelor—was con- 
sidered somewhat famous for dining his friends well, made a good 
story of the mishap which had lately occurred; and created consider- 
able amusement by magnifying the bitterness of his mortification, 
when, ‘just at pudding-time,’ a sepulchral voice whispered in his 
ear, ‘ The ices have not. come, sir.’ 

My unfortunate entertainer—for I was present at both break- 
downs—muttered savagely, ‘Let some one go instantly underground, 
and fetch them.’ 

Well, some one did go, and, as might have been expected, the 
ices arrived just as people were saying ‘ Good-night.’ 

In his deserted halls—or rather den—stood'the lord of the feast, 
brooding over the fierce and severe things he would say the follow- 
ing morning to the apologetic defaulter, by whose carelessness, as 
he imagined, he had been made almost an object of ridicule. 

A faint knock presently was heard at the study door, and the 
cook, dissolved in tears, came to announce that she had discovered 
the ices equally dissolved, which had been placed hours before in the 
family refrigerator, in accordance with her express directions—she, 
and not the confectioner, having forgotten all about them; so there 
they remained, ‘lost to sight and not to memory dear.’ But very 
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dear to her master, who, of course, had to pay both for them and 
their successors, his money having melted away in the most unsatis- 
factory manner. 

It perhaps may be heresy to say so, and I may be entirely wrong 
in my opinion, but I cannot help thinking that, as a rule, ladies in- 
terest themselves less than they used in the success of their parties, 
especially of their dinner-parties. I do not profess to belong to what 
is called ‘ Society’ in its exclusive sense, but I understand that there 
the want of leaders is lamentably felt. Either great ladies do not 
give themselves the trouble to be agreeable—some too often imagin- 
ing that insipidity passes for refinement—or those who, owing to the 
rank their husbands have reached through ability or good-fortune, 
have a right to rule in the fashionable world, have neither the ability 
nor inclination to do so. 

Some we see totally destitute of that repose which is one of the 
commonest attributes of good-breeding. Fussy women, full of fan- 
ciful philanthropic fidgets; untidy in their minds as in their per- 
sons ; utterly incapable of giving tone to those assemblies, where they 
afford contemptuous amusement, instead of commanding respect. 

Of such I cannot speak from personal experience, but I think it 
is to be lamented that ordinary ladies do not attempt to play the 
part of hostess with more care than they usually do. 

I should be ungrateful indeed if I did not recall many admirable 
exceptions to what I have dared to imagine a rule. Not a little of 
the minor happiness, and much of the pleasure, of life is influenced 
by success or failure in dining out and at home. 

I do not, of course, mean to say that it is a matter of paramount 
importance whether a man gets a good dinner every day, though this 
must be a considerable addition to his comfort; but as with many 
men the time between 7.30 and 11 p.m. is all they ever enjoy for 
social relaxation and friendly intercourse, it is of consequence to them 
how it is spent. I should make this article of far too great length 
were I to enter on the important subject of ‘ what to eat, what to 
drink, and what to avoid ;’ but the experience of twenty years, aided 
by the possession of hundreds of menus, convinces me that in dinner- 
giving he best succeeds who measures his aspirations by his means, 
and tries to win approval for a modest repast, which shall be perfect 
and complete in its way, rather than to challenge defeat by a splendid 
banquet, which may be but a series of blunders. 
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LITTLE CO0O-COO 
Or the Rhitmutgar’s Rebenge 


A TALE OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, IN FoUR CHAPTERS 





Carter I. 
FOR A SMILE OF GOD THOU ART. 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago, dears (what an age that must seem to 
some of you young folk!), I married your uncle Edward, and accom- 
panied him shortly after to India. We were both of us young and 
hopeful then, and had a shadowy idea that we were going to shake 
the Pagoda-tree, realise a handsome fortune in less than no time, 
and return to old England to spend it. Ah, well, few persons have 
their expectations fulfilled in this world, and we were among the 
disappointed ones. A captain’s pay is easily told—far more easily 
spent—and we had heavy claims on our slender purse, both at home 
and abroad, which effectually precluded our banker’s account from 
ever showing a comfortable balance in our favour. 

After several moves, in the course of which we had many hard- 
ships to encounter and trying climates to contend with (for India, 
my dears, is by no means the paradise some of you believe it to 
be), my husband’s regiment, 183d, was ordered to Feringheabad, 
a pleasant healthy station about seventy miles distant from Cawn- 
pore; rather isolated, but we did not mind that; conducive to 
economy, for living was very cheap there; and having for me the 
additional charm of being situated on the well-wooded banks of a 
beautiful river. We all thought ourselves very fortunate, the more 


_ so that we had heard a whispered rumour that the 133d were first 
_ on the roster for England. 


Not very long after our arrival at Feringheabad, a young officer, 
a lieutenant, Fred Wilson by name, who had been absent on a two- 


_ years’ furlough to Europe, rejoined us with his wife and child. 





Estelle Wilson was a lovely little Frenchwoman of two-and-twenty, 
though she looked far younger ; very petite, with a glorious mass of 
dark curly hair, and a pair of brilliant velvety brown eyes, which 
could look very lovingly into yours, and take your heart by storm 
if their owner so willed it, and could also flash and sparkle very 
ominously when the little woman’s ire was aroused. She had been 
a ward of Frederick’s mother, one of the old noblesse of France, 
who resided in seclusion at the family chateau in Brittany. There 
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Fred, while on a visit to his mother, had met her, and the results 
were those which not unfrequently ensue when two young people of 
opposite sexes—both good-looking, lively and attractive, and with 
many tastes in common—are thrown Waily into each other’s society. 
There was, however, no imprudence in the marriage which followed, 
for Estelle de Vigny was an heiress, and brought her husband no 
mean dowry. Leave the army to be dependent on his wife’s for- 
tune, Fred would not; and, indeed, Estelle, for her part, was nothing 
loth to visit the so-called gorgeous East. They were a well-matched 
couple. Fred idolised his Fairy Queen, as we called her, and seemed 
to think of nothing but her comfort, and how to lessen for her in 
every possible way the almost inevitable discomforts of life in a 
marching regiment. As for Estelle, I think she literally did worship, 
little Pagan, the ground her husband trod on; and all other hus- 
bands, no matter how estimable, suffered by comparison with ‘mon 
Frédéric.’ At first I used to get impatient with the little thing, 
and tell her she would certainly spoil the man if she made so much 
of him to his face. However, one day, when I had, I suppose, been 
rather too severe in my strictures, the little creature burst into a 
passionate flood of tears, saying, in her pretty broken English, ‘0, 
Madame Burgoyne, you do not really think that Frederick has begun 
to love his poor foolish little wife the less because she would will- 
ingly die for him, and tells him so?’ After that I felt thoroughly 
ashamed of myself, and for the future, I blush to own it, rather en- 
couraged her in the belief that ‘mon Frédéric’ was little short of a 
demi-god. He was in reality a very ordinary young Englishman, 
thoroughly good and kind-hearted, not very clever, and I fear easily 
enough imposed on; but sincere, honest, and high-principled. He 
was, moreover, a very giant for strength, six feet two in his stockings, 
and broad in proportion ; curly-headed, blue-eyed, a good shot, ex- 
cellent horseman—when he could get a horse to carry him—and a 
‘stunner’ at all manly sports. I believe it was partly for his muscle 
that his wife adored him. Women, little ones especially, entertain 
considerable reverence for strength, probably because it is one of 
the qualities which they find it quite hopeless to dispute with the 
other sex. 

One other object shared Estelle’s heart with him ; this was the 
child, a lovely little Titania, who took more after her father than 
her mother, being blue-eyed and golden-haired. She was just four- 
teen months old when she arrived, and from that moment was in- 
stalled as ‘ Daughter of the Regiment.’ Never child ran so fair a 
chance of being spoilt. From the rough soldiers and their wives— 
terrible viragoes some of them—to Colonel Rose, who had always 
been regarded as a child-eating ogre by most mothers (of obnoxi- 
ous children), little Coo-Coo was considered a precious thing to be 
petted and cuddled, humoured and made much of, and on which the 
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breath of heaven must not blow too roughly. Antoinette was the 
child’s real name, but her father had called her Coo-Coo from a low 
dove-like sound she used to make when lying a baby in her cradle ; 
so Coo-Coo she remained. Estelle loved the little one with a fierce 
passionate love, which almost made me shudder, for I knew only too 
well how precarious a child’s life is in the Indian climate. I think 
she would have been bitterly disappointed had her little daughter 
not met with the notice and admiration she excited, yet she was 
jealous and fearful lest Coo-Coo should love any one better, or even 
as well as herself. With me it was different. I believe the dear 
little woman remembered that I was a mother and yet childless, for 
all that remained to me of my own bonny winsome bairns were two 
little brown mounds in the graveyard of Mooltan. Anyhow she used 
constantly to send Coo-Coo and her black nurse over to our bunga- 
low, until the child won our hearts with her pretty ways, and my 
husband and I came to love her as dearly as though she had been 
our very own. 

She was a sweet little child, and always so nicely dressed. No 
little princess could have had a more exquisite wardrobe, and many 
a bit of delicate costly lace of her own did Estelle sacrifice to deck 
some dainty garment of her darling’s. I used to laugh, and say, 
‘Ah, my dear, when you have half-a-dozen children you will be less 
particular ; plain long-cloth will do for them.’ Then she would 
pout her pretty lips, and reply with some saucy speech that made 
us laugh. 

I grew very fond of mother and child; and, indeed, no one 
could help loving Estelle—she was so bright and tender-hearted, 
always ready to do a kind thing for anyone. If there were illness 
in a house, or trouble, there she was sure to be found; and some- 
how her very presence seemed to make sorrow lighter. She was. 
no angel; far from it! Indeed, I believe she on more than one oc- 
easion horrified the chaplain by starting some peculiar theological 
theories of her own, and utterly refusing to be convinced by him of 
the error of her ways. She was merely a deliciously free, impulsive, 


loving morsel of humanity, without a spice of selfishness in her 


whole composition, who, if she offended you by some careless im- 
petuous speech, would come back the next moment and, flinging 
her arms round your neck, cry till you forgave her, which process 
did not usually take long to accomplish. She was milliner and 
mantua-maker in chief to the station; and if we wanted new bonnets, 
or were in difficulty as to the colour of the dresses to accompany them, 
Estelle was called in and settled the knotty point, peremptorily, in 
five minutes. She would also bustle about among the women of 
Fred’s company, scolding the unruly, bestowing advice where it was 
needed, and generally leaving some tangible trace of her presence be- 
hindin the shape of a basin of soup for asick child, or some little comfort 
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for an ailing mother. One strong trait in this girl’s character was 
that she could never bear to see cruelty or tyranny of any kind 
exercised. Any helpless thing, whether child or animal, found its 
way at once to her great loving heart ; and legion were the home- 
less and starving Pariah dogs who got fed at her expense. 

I remember so well one day, as we were strolling past some 
native huts, we suddenly heard the cry ofan animal in distress, and, 
on proceeding farther, came upon a wretched little black boy who 
had erected a gallows in miniature, from which dangled, its tongue 
protruded, its eyes starting out of its head, a poor half-strangled 
cat. The little fiend, stark-naked, save for half a yard of string 
round his waist, was yelling and dancing round his agonised victim, 
while a crowd of village children, in a similar light and airy garb, 
seemed thoroughly to appreciate this new and attractive entertain- 
ment. Estelle sprang forward, her eyes gleaming, tore down the 
gibbet, freed the poor animal, and then, turning to the amateur 
Calcraft, who had been too much astonished to run away, bestowed 
on him, with her little plump well-gloved hand, half a dozen 
resounding smacks which sent him howling to his mother. That 
accomplished, «she picked up pussy, gave her into my charge, and, 
tearing off her gloves, threw them into the adjoining jungle. ‘ Peste,’ 
she exclaimed, ‘ howI hate these natives, the cruel cowardly brutes ! 
—cruel, cowardly from their cradles.’ How cruel, how cowardly, 
she was yet to learn, poor child! 

And now I must relate to you a little incident which bears 
strongly on my story, which was, in fact, the primary cause of all 
the trouble which followed. The Wilsons had a head-servant, or 
khitmutgar, by name Alladeen, for whom I had conceived the 
greatest aversion. Why, I really could not tell; I suppose it was 
on the old ‘ Dr. Fell’ principle; but I could not endure the man. 
He had been brought up from boyhood by General Wilson, Fred’s 
late father, and had been the latter’s dressing-boy and general 
factotum up to the time of his marriage, when he was immediately 
installed as butler-in-chief. Fred thought him perfection, and con- 
gratulated his wife on the possession of such a treasure. Estelle 
detested the ‘treasure,’ because he evidently looked upon her as a 
child (and that only a female one), and on one or two occasions ac- 
tually referred her orders to his master for confirmation. This, 
feminine flesh and blood could not brook; so Estelle, in a fury, 
marched off to Fred, and demanded the instant dismissal of his 
protégé. At this Fred laughed, and told her it was impossible ; 
she must not think of such a thing—he would as soon think of dis- 
missing her (this last jokingly). She left the room in high 
dudgeon, and encountered Mr. Alladeen in the verandah. He had 
evidently been eavesdropping, for he could not, well regulated as 
the native countenance generally is, repress a slight smile of tri- 
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umph. Very slight it was, scarcely perceptible; but Estelle never 
forgave him for it. 

I felt very angry with Fred for not upholding his wife’s autho- 
rity; a most necessary thing to do in an Indian household, and in a 
land where women are so thoroughly despised, the status of a fair 
one in that benighted country being incomparably below that of a 
horse, and slightly above that of acow. However, it seldom answers 
to interfere between married couples; so I was silent, merely advis- 
ing Estelle to have as little to do with Alladeen as possible. To 
tell the truth, I was afraid the little lady’s temper would get the 
better of her; and that my fears were far from groundless was 
shortly apparent. 

One morning I went over to have a chat with Estelle on some 
business connected with our regimental school, and was persuaded to 
stay to tiffin. At that meal, which is to my mind the pleasantest 
and most social of the day in India, Alladeen stood with folded arms 
behind his master’s chair, Mrs. Wilson sitting opposite. The man 
was a fine-looking Mussulman, tall, erect, with a long black beard 
and a pair of piercing evil-looking dark eyes. A decidedly striking 
individual on the whole, his face and figure showing to advantage in 
the spotless white robe and green-and-gold turban in which he was 
clad. During a pause in our conversation, devoted to the con- 
sumption of a peculiarly-tempting soufflet, I happened to raise my 
eyes suddenly from my plate, and intercepted such a glance of malig- 
nant hate directed by the servant at his unconscious mistress, that I 
felt cold from head to foot. 

After lunch, when Fred had gone off to smoke a cheroot, I told 
Estelle what I had seen, and asked her in what way she had. 
managed to offend Mr. Alladeen. She coloured, looked annoyed, 
and at last said, 

‘Dear Mrs. Burgoyne, if I tell you, you'll promise not to tell 
Major Burgoyne or—or Fred.’ 

‘Surely not,’ said I; and forthwith out it all came. 

It appeared that two or three days previous, Alladeen had flatly 
disobeyed some trifling order of his mistress with regard to a par- 
ticular dish for dinner, quietly substituting some concoction of his 
own, which, he said, ‘ master would like better.’ After dinner, 
Estelle sent for him, and in her anger, forgetting how matters stood, 
exclaimed, ‘If you ever dare to disobey me again, I will discharge 
you at once.’ The man folded his arms, looked at her contemptu- 
ously, as a giant might regard a pigmy, and said calmly, ‘ Yes, 
missus send away, master call back.’ The cool insolence of the 
reply was too much for Estelle’s fiery southern blood; and, in her 
anger, scarcely knowing or caring what she did, she took off her 
dainty little high-heeled shoe, and struck the offender with it on the 
mouth. (This, I must explain, is, in the estimation of a Mussulman, 
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the ne plus ultra of insult; and from a woman’s hand is simply un- 
bearable degradation.) Estelle said he looked as if he could have 
killed her, and for the moment she felt frightened at what she had 
done. However, an instant after, Alladeen disappeared, mutter- 
ing some Hindustani words which she could not understand. She 
thought he had gone to complain to Fred, and she rather quailed ; 
for, with all her affection for him, she stood in awe of her big 
husband. It was soon, however, evident that such was not his 
intention ; in fact, his whole manner altered towards her from that 
day, and he became perfectly respectful, and most assiduous in car- 
rying out her orders to the letter. This change of behaviour did not, 
nevertheless, reassure me, and I felt very uneasy about Estelle 
while the man remained under her roof. I knew a Mussulman 
would never forgive such an insult from one of the soulless sex, 
more especially as a fellow servant, a low-caste Hindoo, had been 
a delighted witness to his degradation. Besides, I had seen that 
awful glance, and I was not a little disquieted. 

I daresay you have heard how fond native servants usually are of 
their little white charges, foolishly fond, for rather than let a child 
ery they will give it anything it wants, however unreasonable or 
injurious. They even look upon you as a perfect tyrant, if you 
mildly suggest that playthings other than a valuable book or engray- 
ing might be found for a mischievous child of two or three years old ; 
your remonstrances, moreover, will not deter them from allowing 
missy baba, or the little sahib, to destroy your most cherished orna- 
ments; so in self-defence you are at last compelled to lock up every- 
thing of a perishable nature ; otherwise your statuettes will bear a 
closer resemblance to the antique than is perhaps desirable, and the 
pages of your photographic album, which the native invariably looks 
at upside down, will be decorated with neat illuminated margins of 
dirty finger-marks redolent of cocoa-nut oil. 

The effect of this treatment on young children is most preju- 
dicial, causing them frequently to transfer a large portion of their 
affection from the parents, who are kind but judicious, to the swarthy 
attendants, who are kind and injudicious, and whom the unreason- 
ing little ones justly regard as stepping-stones to the region of 
forbidden happiness. I have often seen a child, when reproved by 
its mother for some little fault or act of disobedience, run to its 
ayah, or bearer, for comfort, being by her received as an injured 
innocent, and even the mother’s cruel conduct commented on to its 
face. 

Coo-Coo was spoiled in precisely this manner, and by no one so 
much as Alladeen, of whom she was passionately fond. He was 
continually bringing her queer toys of native manufacture, horrible 
sweetmeats made of coarse sugar and rancid ghee (clarified butter), 
which Estelle most sternly interdicted, some oranges, or a few plan- 
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tains or figs. He was perpetually inventing some new amusement 
for her; and indeed, if the stern inflexible man were capable of lov- 
ing anything, it was that bright sunny-haired English child. Her 
great delight was to sit with Alladeen in the early morning or cool 
of the evening in a little hut by the river-side, which he had made 
for her of green boughs. Here the pair would stay for hours, throw- 
ing stones into the water, or watching the rats and water-snakes, or 
the bits of drift-wood floating down stream to the Ganges far away. 
Now and then what looked like a great brown log would come 
sailing slowly along, and as it came closer the log would suddenly 
become endowed with life, and would open a great pair of fierce ugly 
jaws garnished with terrible teeth, and shut them again with a 
sound like the snap ofa spring lock; and then the child would cling 
closer to Alladeen and hide her frightened little face on his shoulder, 
for she knew that a ‘ mugger,’ or alligator, had passed by. Then 
Alladeen would soothe her with plaintive weird Bengalee songs, 
which if she understood she was wiser than the rest of us. 

I don’t think Estelle at all approved of this attachment, but 
what could she do? You cannot tell your own servant not to look after 
your own child; and the man was really most devoted to the little 
one. What aggravated the mother chiefly was that sometimes, if 
Coo-Coo were sick or cross and Estelle tried to take her, the child 
would push her away, crying, ‘No, no, Alladeen, me go to Alla- 
deen!’ Once her mother would not give in, and sent Alladeen into 
another room while she tried to pacify the little girl; but naughty 
Coo-Coo kicked and screamed and finally nearly cried herself into 
convulsions, at which juncture Fred interfered, Alladeen was re- 
called, and peace restored. 

In this way matters continued until the beginning of May 1857, 
when that ‘little cloud no bigger than a man’s hand’ appeared, to 
darken the horizon, and, alas, alas! to shut out for ever from the 
eyes of hundreds of our countrymen and countrywomen the light 
of an earthly sun. Strange rumours were afloat, and we knew not 
whence they came, and like the fiery cross, the chupatty circulated 
from village to village, and we knew not what the sign meant. 

Besides our regiment (one wing of which was stationed at 
Lahore), there were at Feringheabad two regiments of native in- 
fantry, full strength, the 144th and 175th, a squadron of irregular 
cavalry, part of a field battery of artillery (Europeans), and a hand- 
ful of native police. The Brigadier commanding the station, Gene- 
ral Tillotson, a ‘ Company’s’ officer, was one of those foolish obstin- 
ate old men then, alas, only too common, whose chief article of 
faith was the fidelity, loyalty, and incorruptibility of the whole 
native army. ‘By George, sir,’ the old fellow would say, with 
occasionally a much stronger expletive, ‘ you think Jack Sepoy 
would mutiny, do you? Then by George, sir, I tell you I would 
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rather trust him—a thousand times rather—than your beggarly 
British troops, your fine gentlemen who were reared in cabins with 
the pigs ; and now, forsooth, nothing is good enough for them, and 
foreign service is a d—d hardship, and they must have everything 
done for them and live like fighting cocks, the lazy good-for-nothing 
soors (pigs), d—n’em!’ And the old officer would get so red in the 
face and so puffy in the wind—those were the days of tight stocks— 
that he had it all his own way; for the officers were afraid of his 
going off in a fit of apoplexy before their faces; and with all his pig- 
headedness they liked the old boy, and never dreamed of quarrelling 
with him for riding his favourite hobby a little too often. Mrs. 
Tillotson, his wife, was one of the most charming, as well as one 
of the ugliest, women I ever met. She was very tall, bony, and 
angular, a straight-up-and-down sort of figure, with large hands and 
feet. Her eyes, which were the best part of her, were dark gray, 
large and clear, the one good feature in her face, but her nose was 
preternaturally long, and her mouth very wide, displaying, however, 
when she laughed, which was pretty often, a set of white regular 
teeth. Anent that same nose, the first Sunday after our arrival, 
as our men were coming out of church, one of them was overheard 
to say to his comrade, ‘I say, Bil), did yer see the she-brigadier ? 
Be’ant her nose like a sword-scabbard ?’? Somebody had the effron- 
tery to repeat the story to Mrs. Tillotson, indeed I believe it was 
her husband, and the dear old soul was mightily amused thereat, 
and laughed till she cried. Nature had certainly been unkind to 
her as far as externals went, but had, perhaps in a fit of remorse for 
her clumsy workmanship, endowed the possessor of a plain face 
and ungainly body with a great soul and a noble intellect such as. 
rarely fall to the lot of women. You entered Margery Tillotson’s 
drawing-room thinking, ‘ Dear me, what a hideous creature! What. 
could her husband have seen in her?’ And you left it saying, ‘Where 
on earth did that woman get her wonderful power of fascination, 
her sparkling wit, her fund of anecdote and information?’ She 
was a second Madame de Staél, as clever, as witty, as plain, but far 
more amiable. Forty she was if a day, and yet men would leave 
the side of younger and fairer partners for the sake of ten minutes’ 
chat with clever Mrs. Tillotson. Her wit, like poor Sydney Smith’s, 
never hurt any one. Gentle Margery would not willingly have 
harmed a fly, far less a human being. She was of a singularly 
cheerful happy disposition, though there had been many crosses in 
her early life, and the kind motherly woman was childless; still 
from the time she made up her mind that it was the will of God 
that for her no young voices should ever make sweet music, nor 
little feet patter over her silent floor, from that time she was re- 
signed, and devoted herself to her old husband, her books, and her 
music with redoubled energy. 
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The other residents in our station were ordinary people enough, 
such as one meets by scores all over India: there were the collector, 
Mr. Thornton, with his pretty little wife, a bride of eighteen; the 
judge and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Darrell; and the civil surgeon, Dr. 
O’Brien, a rough-and-ready Irishman, with very original and start- 
ling notions on the subject of medicine and surgery. He had an 
easy time of it, good man; for the caution given to all new-comers 
was, ‘ Well, if you particularly value your life, don’t send for O’Brien ; 
we wouldn’t have him for a sick cat.’ 

What medical practice there was, therefore, chiefly devolved on 
our regimental surgeon, Dr. Newton, who was worshipped by all 
anxious mothers, for he would turn out of his bed at any hour of the 
night, and not even grumble when he found that the attack had no 
more serious origin than ‘ too much plum-cake.’ O’Brien, on the 
other hand, would go a mile out of his way to avoid mother or child ; 
so he was only too rejoiced to give up his legitimate calling and 
amuse himself by killing quadrupeds instead of bipeds, merely sub- 
stituting a ‘ Westley Richards’ or a ‘ Sam Smith’ for a prescription 
or a lancet. On the whole, I believe he found the former quite as 
effective in their own way as had been the latter, and the only per- 
son who suffered by the change was—the station undertaker. 

Several other people there were, but as their names do not 
appear in my story, I spare you an introduction. 

On the 10th of May, some surprise was occasioned by the non- 
arrival of our postal runner, as the carrier of her Majesty’s mails is 
called ; however, such a thing had sometimes happened before, owing 
in one instance to the presence of a man-eating tiger in the neigh- 
bourhood, who with very little regard for her Majesty’s messenger 
(I daresay he would have made short work of her Majesty’s own 
sacred person had she ventured into his district) swallowed up the 
unfortunate individual, mail-bags and all; at any rate they were 
never found. Another day—no post—and another, and then we 
became seriously uneasy. My husband and Mr. Thornton rode 
down to the post-office, and the postmaster, a Mussulman, either 
could not or would not say more than that some accident must have 
befallen the runner. When pressed for farther explanation he grew 
sulky, and even insolent, for which the gentlemen threatened to re- 
port him. From thence they cantered down to the telegraph-office, 
and there the half-caste clerk, with terror depicted in his face, told 
them that he was afraid something was very wrong, for that on try- 
ing to send off a message to Delhi that very morning he had dis- 
covered that the wires were disconnected—cut, he feared; and by 
whom ? Edward and Mr. Thornton returned home, both deter- 
mined to keep silence for fear of alarming the ladies, at least until 
something more definite became known. I knew by my husband’s 
manner that he had heard disagreeable news, but as he generally 
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sooner or later made me the confidante of all his troubles, I waited 
patiently, thinking he would do so on this occasion. That evening 
there was a large dinner-party at the General’s, but somehow no one 
seemed in good spirits. My husband answered questions in the 
most absurdly irrelevant manner, and the usually amusing Mr. 
Thornton was as silent as the grave. At dessert, when the ser- 
vants had been sent away, the conversation turned upon (what had 
been occupying all our thoughts at dinner) the uncomfortable state 
of things in the native army, and the indubitable ill-feeling which 
prevailed among the Brahmin and Mussulman soldiers anent the 
greased-cartridge question. Was there any chance of a mutiny, a 
general one ? And if so, would we be able to hold our own? Quickly 
the General remounted his hobby. 

‘I tell you what it is,’ he said, ‘if any of you ladies are afraid 
(and what you are afraid of the Lord knows), and can’t sleep at 
night, I can have some of the commissariat tents pitched for you on 
the ground facing the huts of the 175th, my old regiment—true 
as steel, by Jove—and they’ll take care of you, by George they 
will !’ 

I saw, and Margery’s quick eyes saw also, a look of horrer pass 
over my husband’s face (Mr. Thornton ‘was so taken aback that he 
put the shell instead of the kernel of a fine walnut into his mouth, 
and crunched it, to the lasting detriment of two back teeth), but he 
merely compressed his lips and answered quickly, 

‘I don’t think we need trouble you, General, thanks all the 
same; our old 133d will, I trust, be equal to taking care of the 
women and children, though they are only British soldiers !’ 

‘ Ay,’ said Colonel Rose, ‘ they’ll be safer with us than with 
those—’ 

But my husband gave him a warning glance and he was silent, 
while ready Margery, with her woman’s tact, quickly diverted the 
conversation into another channel. 

After dinner, when we were taking our coffee in the verandah, 
Mrs. Tillotson asked my husband to examine with her some engrav- 
ings lately sent her from Paris. As they were bending over the 
portfolio, she said softly, 

‘ Major Burgoyne, you have heard bad news ; tell me the worst ; 
you know I can keep a secret.’ 

And he told her. After all there was not much to tell, but she 
looked grave, and after a pause said, 

‘ Listen to me, Major Burgoyne ; I have no right to offer advice, 
but you have taken it from me before. On no account allow any 
reports you may hear to reach the General’s ears; you know what 
he is, the good, kind, unsuspicious old man, and he might in the 
heat of the moment be guilty of some hasty injudicious act which 
would have the effect of hastening on an outbreak, if such indeed be 
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contemplated, and place all our lives in jeopardy. My ayah told 
me only this morning that an old Faquir had arrived from Meerut, 
bringing news of a disturbance there, in which several Europeans 
had lost their lives. Now, Major Burgoyne, this may or may not 
be true ; you know how little reliance is to be placed on the word of 
a native ; still I do think we ought to take some steps, so that we 
may not be altogether unprepared should anything serious occur. It 
would be worse than useless to consult the General; you know his 
views on the subject ; and if every other regiment in the service were 
to mutiny, he would still place implicit faith in the fidelity of his 
old corps, the 175th.’ 

‘The 175th!’ said my husband. ‘Why only yesterday the 
Adjutant complained to me of the sullen, almost disrespectful, 
manner in which the men of one company in particular had com- 
ported themselves on last pay-day ; and young Everett, one of their 
officers, threatened to report a havildar and four privates for having 
omitted to salute him when inspecting the lines. I fear there is 
very bad feeling abroad amongst the men. I will act on your 
advice at once, Mrs. Tillotson, and will see Thornton and Darrell, 
and of course the Colonel, about it in the morning. Rose is the 
man for any emergency. Remember, not a word to any of the 
ladies ; I know I can trust you.’ 

She bowed her head, and crossed the room to ask Estelle some 
question about Coo-Coo, and shortly after the party broke up. 


Cuapter II. 
GATHERING CLOUDS, 


Two days more, and still neither post nor telegram. At last a 
messenger who had been secretly dispatched for news returned, and 
the whole camp rang with the tidings of the Meerut outbreak on the 
10th May, and the Delhi massacre on the 11th. Providentially for 
us, just at this epoch the General was attacked with a rather severe 
form of malarious fever, which confined him to bed, and the com- 
mand of the station therefore devolved on Colonel Rose as next 
senior officer. No better man could have filled the post at that 
trying crisis. He was cool, deliberate, clear-headed, had seen much 
actual service, and, above all, thoroughly understood the native cha- 
racter, and as thoroughly distrusted it. What would have happened 
had the General retained command I tremble to think, when I relate 
what followed. 

On the 13th of June, no active signs of mutiny having up to 
that time shown themselves in our station, my husband went out for 
his evening ride by the banks of the river, and on his return he was 
white to the very lips, and his hand shook as he held it out for a 
‘peg,’ a form of stimulant in which he very rarely indulged. 
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‘For God’s sake, Edward, tell me what has occurred to make 
you look like that ?’ I cried. 

‘ Hush,’ he said hoarsely ; ‘ come into my dressing-room and I 
will tell you.’ 

And shuddering the while, strong man and old soldier as he was, 
he told me that riding absently, with loosened rein, by the river-side, 
his horse had suddenly swerved, nearly unseating him, and had then 
stood still and refused to advance. Dismounting to see what could 
have frightened the Arab, a plucky little hog-hunter, his attention 
was attracted by a white object which lay among the reeds, close in 
shore, and to his intense horror he discovered it to be the corpse of 
a young English girl, terribly hacked with sabre-cuts, and with a 
bullet-wound in the left side. A little child, apparently about Coo- 
Coo’s age, was clasped tightly to her breast. 

My husband tied the horse to a tree, and with some little diffi- 
culty managed to draw the poor thing out of the water, and laid her 
and her child on the bank. The dead hands were rigidly closed 
round the little one, and he did not attempt to loosen them. Re- 
mounting to go for assistance, so that the poor bodies might be re- 
moved for burial, he suddenly perceived the glitter of a gold chain 
round the dead woman’s neck. Thinking it might hereafter prove 
a clue to her identity, being of rare and curious workmanship, he 
removed it with gentle hands and the shrinking, half-fearful respect 
with which the living handle the dead. To it he found a small 
double locket attached, containing the portrait of a fine-looking 
young man in artillery uniform, and two locks of hair, one dark, the 
other a golden curl, evidently cut from the head of a little child. On 
the reverse of the trinket was an inscription, ‘ From Arthur to Annie, 
30th March 1856.’ 

He put the ornament—ah, if it could but have spoken !—into 
his pocket, and rode home. 

‘O Eleanor,’ he said, ‘ some of the devil’s work has been going 
on somewhere within the last few hours.’ Then rising suddenly, 
he announced his intention of going at once to Mr. Fenwick the 
chaplain, to arrange for the quiet interment of the poor young crea- 
ture and her child the following morning. 

‘Don’t stay long,’ I whispered; ‘ and O, Edward, Estelle and 
her husband, Colonel Rose, the Darrells, and the Thorntons are 
coming to dinner to-night, and they—the ladies I mean—must not 
know of this.’ 

‘ Perhaps you are right,’ he replied, adding in a bitter tone, ‘ God 
grant that they may not hear of worse nearer home!’ and he was off. 

Our guests arrived, and sick at heart, yet striving hard to pre- 
serve a cheerful exterior, I sat down with them, without my husband. 
AsI look back upon that time now, after all these years, I feel what 
a singularly strange and solemn one it was. There we were, witha 
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more terrible sword than that of Damocles hanging over our heads, 
eating and drinking, fulfilling our ordinary duties and social engage- 
ments, not marrying though or giving in marriage, for no man was 
rash enough to plight his troth to a girl who might in one short 
month be left a widow. Most of us were conscious of the fate which 
seemed creeping slowly but surely towards us, the more ghastly for 
that as yet there was no immediate herald of its approach. We felt 
danger in the very air, in the food we ate, in the water we drank 
(for in the East poison is but too frequently had recourse to); we 
saw it in the insolent manner and sinister glances of the hirelings 
who served us, and in the bearing of every man and woman in the 
station, though they tried bravely to conceal their fears; and yet 
we knew not where to look for our enemies, nor had we a clearly 
founded suspicion even of the quarter from which attack was likely 
to come. 

So from our relations as master and servant all confidence fled, 
and mistrust, felt on both sides, took its place. Some of those 
around us—many no doubt—were guiltless in action and intent, 
but we classed all alike. We Europeans clung to each other in that 
terrible time like the poor terrified animals who, when their prairie 
home is devastated by fire, take refuge together on some tiny island 
or floating raft ; so forgetful for the time of all natural animosity in 
the one great struggle to preserve the life which God has given to 

all alike, that for the nonce the lion will verily lie down with the 
lamb, and the wolf refrain from touching the sheep. So it was with 
us then. Women who had hated each other with a mortal hatred 
laid aside their bitter feelings and became friendly and helpful. 
Men who had sat for months side by side at the mess-table, without 
exchanging a syllable, now grasped hands in token of fellowship in 
one common cause. It was like a great settling-day, and in the 
matter of healing old breaches, and confessing sorrow for bygone 
offences, there were few defaulters. 

When dinner was half over, my husband came in, apologising 
for his absence by saying that unforeseen official business had de- 
tained him, at which I saw a look of uneasiness appear on the faces 
of some of the guests, for our nerves were then in such a state of 
tension that even the sudden entry of any one startled us. Edward 
sat down, vainly tried to eat, played with his knife and fork, and at 
last sent away his plate almost untouched. As soon as possible I 
gave the signal for the ladies to rise, and leave the gentlemen to 
their wine. Very little of the latter appeared to suffice them, for 
presently the five left the table, and, being a friendly gathering with- 
out restraint or formality, called for their cheroots and strolled into 
the garden, as they knewI did not approve of smoking within doors. 
What followed I will relate as I heard it long afterwards from my 
husband’s lips. 
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Colonel Rose, Fred Wilson, and your uncle paired off together 
(if one can use the expression where three are concerned ; it sounds 
like an Irishism); Mr. Thornton and Mr. Darrell following, and 
you can guess the subject of their conversation. Edward had of 
course spoken of that day’s sad event, and producing the locket, sin- 
gularly enough Mr. Darrell, in the bright moonlight, recognised the 
portrait to be that of a young artillery officer, Captain Vance, who 


with his wife and child had, when he last heard of them, been sta- 


tioned at Cawnpore. In the eagerness of their debate as to what 
means of defence it was advisable to adopt, the three first-named 
gentlemen had wandered through the ‘ compound’ gate out into an 
avenue of fig-trees which led on to the high-road. Before they had 
gone many yards, they suddenly became aware of the proximity of a 
crouching figure under one of the trees. 

‘ Sahib, sahib,’ said a voice, which Fred recognised as that of an 
old Seikh trooper who had once been the means of saving his father 
General Wilson’s life, while on a tiger-shooting expedition, and had 
consequently a kind of claim on the family. 

The old man rose from his crouching posture, approached the 
group, and speaking rapidly in Hindustani, said, ‘ Sahibs, I have 
eaten ‘‘Jan Kompany’s’’* salt for many years, and now I am not 
going to betray the English like my fellows. There is to be a rising 
to-morrow night at twelve o’clock, when most of you will be asleep in 
your beds; your bungalows are to be burned, and every European— 
man, woman, and child—will be massacred in cold blood. I don’t 
ask you to believe me. If you doubt me, nay whether you doubt 
me or no, let three of you, Rose Sahib, you Major Sahib, and the 
Collector Sahib, come at once to the old Motee Bagh [or Pearl of 
Gardens]. It is now nearly ten o’clock; Iam keeping watch there, 
for though I am at heart faithful to the English, I must feign other- 
wise, or I could not save your lives. I will conduct you to a place 
where, in comparative safety, you can hear and see all for yourselves, 
and then you can judge whether I have spoken truly. My Sahib,’ 
so he designated Fred, ‘must not go. No,’ said the old trooper 
firmly, as young Wilson remonstrated, ‘ you are too fiery, like your 
father, and might, pardon me, Sahib, get us all into trouble. You 
must stay and take care of your little madam. Now come; there 
is no time to lose, they meet at twelve; and you have a long walk 
before you. The password is Koosh raho Bhai [Be at ease, my 
brother]. I will take a short-cut through the fields, as I must re- 
turn to my post. Follow me slowly and cautiously, keeping in the 
shadow of the trees; and when you hear an owl hoot three times you 
will know that it is safe for you to approach the great south entrance. 
I will meet you there, and manage the rest.’ The gentlemen ac- 
quiesced, and the old trooper disappeared. 


* Jan Kompany, the native name for the-E. I. C, S, 
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Very pale they were as they prepared to follow him; Colonel 
Rose feeling, as he afterwards confessed, very much like a rat walk- 
ing knowingly into a trap. My husband and Mr. Thornton fortu- 
nately had implicit confidence in old Mora Singh’s good faith. 

They at length reached the Motee Bagh, which was an old half- 
ruined palace originally built by the great Emperor Aurungzebe. 
Very beautiful and picturesque it looked in the moonlight, sur- 
younded by thick foliage and with a large ornamental lake in front, 
over which, their shadows reflected in the clear water below, drooped 
some dozen graceful palms, while the air was redolent with jasmine 
and the thousand other perfumes of a still Eastern night. A lovely 
spot, enough to make of the passing traveller a second Moore. I 
don’t think, however, any of the party were in a mood to appreciate 
the beautiful, either in nature or art, just then. 

Presently they heard the hooting of the owl, repeated thrice at 
regular intervals. Colonel Rose’s heart still failed him, and he fer- 
vently wished for a good revolver, for, Crimean hero and V.C. as 
he was, he had no fancy for being decoyed unarmed, and killed 
without being able to do his enemies some damage in return. 
Nevertheless it was too late to repent, so on they went to the great 
south door, or rather to where it had once been. To the whispered 
challenge from old Mora, my husband replied, as he had been di- 
rected, ‘ Koosh raho Bhai,’ and the. old man, advancing out of the 
shadow of the gateway, led them silently up a flight of stone steps, 
through several winding passages, then down another flight of steps, 
until finally they found themselves in a tiny stone chamber, ap- 
parently an oubliette of the palace. 

It was pitch-dark until old Mora struck a light, and, groping 
about on the flags, found a small circular stone to which an iron 
ring was attached. This he removed, disclosing an aperture about 
eight inches in diameter, through which he motioned them to look. 
They did so, and with difficulty managed to descry through the 
gloom, by means of the gleams of moonlight which found their way 
through broken places in the roof, a huge vaulted hall, floored with 
white, or what had once been white, marble. 

‘ Aurungzebe,’ said the trooper, ‘ had this secret chamber con- 
structed so that he might, when he pleased, overhear all conversa- 
tion which went on in the great hall of audience below. Suspected 
persons were frequently decoyed there, and led on to speak of things 
which they had better have left alone. They say yonder marble 
flags, if raised, would disclose strange and ghastly secrets connected 
with people who visited the palace and never left it.’ (Colonel Rose 
devoutly prayed they three might not be ofthe number.) ‘ My an- 
cestors, servants of the great emperor, were alone acquainted with 
the existence of this chamber, and the secret, which was handed 
down from father to son, has, until to-night,’ said old Mora proudly, 
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‘been kept inviolate. Now, Sahibs, I must leave you; remain 
perfectly still, and whatever you may see or hear, whatever treason 
even I may appear to talk, for your lives make no sound. If pos- 
sible, I will release you to-night ; but you must not be alarmed if 
you should have to remain prisoners till morning. Salaam ;’ and 
with a profound obeisance, in an instant he extinguished the 
light, and departed, leaving them in total darkness. 

They waited for what seemed to them an eternity. At last 
they heard voices below ; torches were kindled in the great hall, 
the reflected light from which dimly illumined their dark hiding- 
place, and one by one dusky figures crept in and seated themselves 
in a circle on the floor. Your uncle said that to his dying day he 
would never forget that strange scene. The huge deserted room, 
from which a heavy charnel-like odour arose, and in which hundreds 
of great bats, startled from their haunts by the unusual light, flitted 
eerily to and fro; the ghostly shadows cast by the torches on the 
slimy moss-grown walls ; and above all, the dark savage faces of the 
conspirators, now nineteen in number, on which the red light flick- 
ered, making them look more like devils than men. Picture the 
scene to yourself, and think how all its weird horror must have been 
enhanced tenfold to those three men who, with beating hearts, 
crouched speechless overhead, awaiting the revelations which were 
to come. 

Some dispute appeared to be going on as to whether proceedings 
were to commence at once, before the arrival of a twentieth person, 
who was evidently regarded by the majority as a leader. They 
talked and wrangled for a few minutes, until through the open door- 
way into the full blaze of light shed by two torches held by a couple 
of Sepoys walked about the last person my husband expected to see 
with such surroundings—the Wilsons’ head-servant and inestim- 
able treasure, Alladeen! This, then, was the reason why old Mora 
would not permit Fred to make one of the party. 

The wretch salaamed profoundly to the assemblage, excusing 
his tardy arrival on the ground that he could not get leave sooner. 
He then exchanged more particular salutations with the other two 
leaders, and, joining the circle, they commenced to unfold their 
hellish plot. Alladeen and an old native officer with a long white 
beard were the chief speakers ; the others listened for the most part 
silently, only nodding or grunting acquiescence, or occasionally in- 
dulging in a slight murmur of applause when anything peculiarly 
fiendish or atrocious was suggested. From their Dionysius’s ear, 
which evidently possessed singular acoustic properties, the three 
Englishmen could hear every word distinctly. It was arranged 
that the following night, at twelve o’clock, the signal for a general 
rising should be given by letting off three sky-rockets ; this would 
be the way of all others least likely to excite suspicion among the 
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Europeans, as it is a common custom at native weddings to have 
pyrotechnic displays on a small scale. A party of mutineers were 
told off whose duty would be to visit the officers’ bungalows, set fire 
to them, and sabre or shoot every European man or child they found. 
A second party were to go to the mess-house, where some youngsters 
might be finishing their evening with cards or billiards ; they also 
were to be exterminated; while a third were to rush to the Euro- 
pean barracks and married men’s quarters, known as ‘ Patcherries,’ 
and not to return while a white man, woman, or child remained 
alive. ‘ But,’ said old Mora, rising and-speaking in a loud clear 
voice, ‘what about the Mem-Sahibs [ladies] ? Are they not to die ?’ 
‘No,’ said the man with the beard; ‘ at least not at first: we will 
draw lots for the Mem-Sahibs, and he who wins may take his prize 
and do what he likes with her, make her his slave or his wife, which 
he pleases.’ There was a howl of applause at this, and imagine what 
the feelings of those three listeners, two of them husbands, were. 

From a fold of his white linen garment the native officer drew 
forth a list, from which he first proceeded to read aloud the names 
of every lady in the station; there were sixteen in all. He then 
tore up twenty slips of paper, inscribed sixteen with names, leaving 
four blank, and, tossing them into a turban, handed it round amid 
a dead silence. Each man drew a slip. The four holders of blanks 
in this awful lottery angrily tore theirs across and flung them away. 
The others grinned and yelled and made foul jests, more than ever 
like devils escaped from hell. Pretty little Mrs. Thornton fell to 
the lot of a hideous-looking Sepoy, with a loathsome pock-marked 
face, a broken nose, thick sensual lips, and the mark of a frightful 
sabre-cut down his left cheek. Her husband quivered all over, and 
would, I believe, have sworn aloud had not Edward placed his hand 
on his mouth, as the horrible black fiend praised the perfections of 
his prize, at the same time offering to dispose of her for fifty rupees 
and (the fellow was a noted drunkard) six bottles of brandy. Old 
Mora came to the rescue; the good old fellow knew what tortures 
those above must be undergoing, and cut short the would-be auc- 
tioneer’s speech by saying, ‘ Don’t be a fool, Babajee ; by this time 
to-morrow you can have hundreds of rupees and dozens of brandy 
for the mere shooting.’ Then another Sepoy, standing up, threw 
his slip from him with an oath. ‘ Here is a nice prize,’ he yelled, 
‘for him who likes to take it—the Brigadier’s madam!’ There 
was a perfect burst of scoffs and jeers at this, and three out of the 
four blank-holders refused the offer contemptuously ; the fourth cried, 
‘Here, I will take her, and my wife shall make a sweeper of her, a 
fine ending for the clever Englishwoman who dares to think she 
has a soul.’ Our dear old Margery! Edward thanked God the 
General was not present. Cart-ropes would not have held him had 
he heard his cherished Margery so spoken of. 
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At last it came to Alladeen’s turn to declare his luck. ‘ Here,’ 
he said contemptuously, ‘I want no white wife, I have two of 
my own, and the one I have drawn is a she-devil [shaitanee |—my 
master’s madam. Take her he who will, on one condition, that 
before he lays a finger on her he will allow me to speak to the lady 
for five minutes, nay two will suffice; then let him take my advice 
and kill her, or she will kill him !’ 

The bargain was soon struck, the torches extinguished, and one 
by one the birds of ill omen stole out into the night. An hour after 
the prisoners heard the hooting of the owl as before, and old Mora 
came to the secret-chamber to release them. Their hearts were too 
full for words, but each in turn grasped the old Seikh’s hand, and 
Colonel Rose felt for once thoroughly ashamed of himself. As they 
walked home, they discussed the line of action to be taken on the 
morrow, and ere they reached the camp the Colonel had proposed a 
scheme which met the undivided approval of the other gentlemen ; 
what it was shall be told in due course. 

In the mean time a terrible scene had been enacted in our bun- 
galow. Fred and Mr. Darrell had soon returned, bearing a message 
from the others to the effect that they would probably not be home 
before one o’clock, as important business detained them (Fred dex- 
terously led us to believe that there was a council of war at the 
mess) ; there was nothing for the ladies to be alarmed at, all being 
quiet, and none of us were to sit up for them. 

Little Mrs. Thornton felt uneasy at the thought of going home 
without her husband, as they lived nearly a mile from our house; so 
I proposed to give her a bed for the night, of which offer she gladly 
availed herself. Estelle and Fred then rose to go, as they also 
lived some distance off. 

‘ Well, Estelle,’ I.said, ‘ how is my pet ?’ 

‘O, Mrs. Burgoyne, she is so well, and looking so pretty; she 
shall go over and see you to-morrow, and show you the beautiful 
Paris hat and frock her grandmamma sent her. Dear little thing, 
she was fast asleep when I left her; and only fancy, that tiresome 
Alladeen asked for leave, just because he knew we were going out 
to dinner. I was obliged to give it him, or rather Fred made me, 
because the horrid creature said he was going to some relation’s 
wedding or funeral; I forget which. Of course that was merely an 
excuse for a burra khana [big feed]; and he’ll be ill for three days 
after, as these nasty creatures always are! If Coo-Coo wakes, and 
finds he is not beside her, a fine fit of screaming there’ll be! Ayah? 
O, ayah is there of course, but the child detests her. Well, if Coo- 
Coo cries herself to death, it,will be all Fred’s fault, Mrs. Burgoyne.’ 
Then she kissed me, and taking her husband’s arm walked briskly 
homewards. 

About an hour after, as Mrs. Thornton was just getting into bed, 
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and I was preparing to follow her example, though I scarcely ex- 
pected to sleep much, we were startled by a violent knocking at 
the Venetian doors of my dressing-room, and the sound of a familiar 
voice, half moaning, half sobbing, ‘O, Mrs. Burgoyne, dear Mrs. 
Burgoyne, for God’s sake let me in!’ 

I opened the door, and Estelle, her long hair floating over her 
shoulders, her face ghastly as the face of the dead, tottered into the 
room, and fell in a dead faint on the floor. I laid her, with poor 
frightened Mrs. Thornton’s assistance, on a couch, and went for 
other help; and by the time I had succeeded in rousing two or three 
sleepy servants, and had dispatched one of them for Dr. O’Brien, 
who lived next door, Fred Wilson made his appearance. ‘For God’s 
sake, Fred, tell me what has happened! Has—’ and I stopped short, 
for a mild Hindoo had opened his sleepy eyes wide, and was evi- 
dently pricking up his ears at our conversation. What I heard was 
not what I expected, but it was quite bad enough. 

Estelle, on reaching home very much fatigued, had undressed 
herself, for she never would allow the cold clammy fingers of a native 
to touch her; and putting on a white wrapper, sat down to brush 
her hair. This done, she went to the other wing of the bungalow, 
which contained Coo-Coo’s nursery and a little play-room, to take 
her usual last look at her pet before retiring for the night. Every- 
thing was in its place; the night lamp burning dimly in a far corner 
of the room, and the old ayah asleep and snoring on her mat on the 
floor. Estelle stole on tiptoe to the little white bed, raised the mos- 
quito curtains, and—gave a piercing cry; which woke the startled 
ayah, and brought Fred in a second from his dressing-room on the 
other side of the house. The bed had been lain in, for there was 
the print of the child’s soft round figure, and there lay the doll, 
her favourite bedfellow. But its little mistress was gone, and with 
her her little silk stockings and blue morocco shoes; her clothes 
were there intact, on a chair, just as Estelle had left them. 

When interrogated, the ayah completely lost her head, as 
most natives, women especially, do on such occasions. She looked, 
and she rubbed her eyes, and looked again, but all her looking and 
rubbing could not put little Coo-Coo into the bed again. There it 
stood, with its fair white drapery and snowy sheets, but no little 
golden head pressed the lace-decked pillow. 

All the old woman could say, and it was some time ere she re- 
covered her power of speech sufficiently to say it, was ‘ that at nine 
o’clock the child was certainly there, sleeping quietly; that she, the 
ayah, having eaten her food, had lain down on the floor at that 
hour precisely; and that, to the best of her knowledge, Coo-Coo 
Baba had never stirred since. God knew she was telling the truth !’ 
tremulous with excitement. ‘Her master was at perfect liberty to 
cut her throat, but even by so doing he could not make her say 
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otherwise!’ And then she began to howl and tear her scanty gray 
locks, and rolled on the ground, and comported herself generally 
after the manner of a wild beast, as is the custom with the Oriental 
when in affliction. 

Fred soon had quite enough of her, and as it was impossible to 
hear his own voice while she remained in the room, he directed his 
orderly to remove her to the quarter-guard until her farther evidence 
could be taken on oath before a magistrate in the morning. Then 
the vials of the old lady’s wrath were poured forth, and she treated 
Fred to a few of the choice and elegant epithets for which the classic 
tongue of Hindustan carries off the palm from all other known 
languages. (Set down, let us say, a Billingsgate fishwoman, in the 
Bhendy bazaar in Bombay ; instruct her in the lingo, or translate 
it to her— if you dare; and I venture to predict even that hardened 
and not over-particular individual would quail at the phraseology in 
which the ordinary affairs of life and commerce are conducted by 
the mild Hindoo.) 

When she was at last forcibly removed, kicking and biting the 
orderly in a wonderfully active manner, considering her years, the 
search began. All through the house and garden they went, even 
putting a torch into a bucket and lowering it down the well, but no 
Coo-Coo was there, or anywhere else. 

Then Estelle, in her passionate agony of despair, rushed out of 
the house crying, ‘I will go to Mr. Burgoyne,’ and half-dressed, 
weary as she was, the poor little creature tore down the road, and 
through the dark avenue, never pausing for breath until she reached 
my bungalow in the state I have described, Fred following at a 
more leisurely pace, for he felt that farther search until morning 
would be unavailing. 

All through that long night the wretched young mother lay in a 
sort of stupor, Dr. O’Brien watching beside her. Dr. Newton was 
also called in, but he could do nothing, nor indeed could all the 
faculty have ministered to ‘a mind so diseased’ as poor Estelle’s was 
then. 

About three o’clock my husband returned, and was closeted with 
Dr. O’Brien for about half an hour. He did not tell me where he 
had been, nor did I seek to know, his face was to me a sufficient 
index to the troubled state of his mind; so I merely got him some 
tea, and begged him to go to bed for an hour or two, while I sat up 
with Estelle. Sleep he did not, for every now and then I could 
hear him pacing up and down his room with quick impatient step. 
At four o’clock he ordered his horse, and went out, as I believed, 
and correctly, to attend the funeral of poor Mrs. Vance and her 
child. He soon returned, and called me, saying, 

‘ Eleanor, is it not strange, when Fenwick sent bearers late last 
night to bring up the bodies, they could only find one, that of the 
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mother, left ; her arms were extended by her side, and the child was 
gone. I can’t understand it, as yesterday they were clasped so 
rigidly round the little thing.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ I said with a shudder, ‘a jackal or hyena may 
have—’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied my husband, ‘I thought of that, but why then 
was the mother’s body left untouched? Fenwick says there was 
not a scratch on the hands. Well, she is buried now, poor thing, 
and it does not much signify; she and the little one have met in 
heaven long ago.’ Then he said, O so gravely, ‘Eleanor, my 
dearest, I am going to parade now, and I believe matters are coming 
to a crisis. Please God we shall all return safely ; but if He will 
otherwise, and I am no longer here to protect you, my dear brave 
wife, protect yourself with this—it does its work quickly. Don’t 
use it rashly, nor until all hope is past, but—I need not tell you 
that a woman’s motto as well as a man’s, in these terrible days, 
should be, All is lost save honour.’ 

Then he kissed me fondly once, twice, thrice, and was gone. 

This was a bottle of prussic acid ! 


Cuaprer III. 
THE STORM BURSTS. 


I crept back to the room where poor Estelle was now tossing, 
fever-stricken, on my bed, and met Fred in uniform, with his sword 
on, coming out. He shook my hand, pointed silently to his wife, 
and passed on. I entered, and sat down beside Dr. O’Brien, but 
we spoke not a word. 

Soon we heard the bugle sound for parade, then the measured 
tramp of men and the trot of the cavalry, and then the bands struck 
up merrily a lively quick step (the Dead March would have been more 
in unison with the state of our hearts). After what seemed to us 
a long interval, the music ceased ; there was a dead silence, broken 
by a few ringing words of command; then silence again, for an in- 
stant only, and then a curious rattling sound, followed by the noise 
of many feet running swiftly down the road. Dr. O’Brien put his 
hand quickly to his breast, while I, with a ghastly face, felt in my 
pocket for that tiny bottle which might prove a welcome friend to 
poor Estelle and me; then he went to the window, looked out (the 
steps were now far off on the road to Cawnpore, not coming nearer 
as we at first feared), and gave a long sigh of relief. 

‘Thank God, Mrs. Burgoyne, it has succeeded !’ 

What ‘ it’ was I did not know then, but I took comfort from 
the hopefulness of his tone, and, the long strain over, wept like a 
child. I had often laughed at the worthy doctor and made fun of 
his brogue, but I doubt if the purest Tuscan would have sounded 
sweeter in my ears than his broad Cork accent did at that moment. 
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In half an hour my husband and Fred returned with beaming 
faces, and I then knew, for the first time, how they had gone forth 
that morning literally with their lives in their hands. Colonel Rose, 
@ man whose name, a few weeks later, rang through the length and 
breadth of India, and for whose loss all England mourned, had 
planned and executed a scheme which, for its rare pluck and match- 
less daring, has rarely been excelled, and circumstances incidentally 
favoured the carrying out of that scheme, without affording the guilty 
parties the slightest cause to think themselves suspected. A ‘burra 
(great) parade’ had been ordered to take place on the morning of 
the intended outbreak, and of this fortunate circumstance the Colonel 
took advantage. The artillery, their three guns loaded with grape 
(this fact, however, being known only to the gunners), were drawn up, 
facing the two disaffected regiments, and close to the place where 
Colonel Rose with his staff, mounted, were standing. To the right 
were our gallant 133d, and to the left the irregular cavalry, whose 
fidelity was as yet anything but certain. The tainted regiments 
first marched past, their bands playing and colours flying. They 
were a fine-looking set of men, and to look at them, no one would 
have thought that in their midst that day black sedition and hideous 
murder lurked. They went through several manceuvres, finally draw- 
ing up in line for hedge firing; and it was now time for the cavalry 
and artillery to join in. Quick as lightning the Colonel dismounted, 
and going up to the nearest gun, took a lighted fuse from the hand of 
the gunner who served it, and with it in his right hand, ready to 
apply in a second, his left leaning on the gun, he gave the order, in 
his loud clear ringing tones, to‘ pile arms.’** There was silence 
for one second, and then—the Sepoys of the suspected corps, com- 
pletely off their guard, and struck stupid with amazement at the 
unexpectedness of the order, threw down their weapons, tore off 
their cross-belts, and in two minutes after both regiments were 
rushing pell mell, in dire confusion, down the Cawnpore road. 
Seven troopers of the cavalry followed their example, and putting 
spurs to their horses galloped after them; the others held their 
ground, and as the last sounds of the retreating footsteps died 
away in the distance, there rose from the ranks of the English 
regiment cheer after cheer, which were taken up by a neighbouring 
echo and repeated again and again. Such cheers, the unburdening 
of hundreds of hearts, the hearts, many of them, of husbands and 
fathers, which had brooded for weeks past silently over a danger 
which all recognised, but which from its insidious and hidden nature 
tkey had been until then helpless to grapple with. 

The cavalry remained immovable until this demonstration was 
over, and then old Mora Singh and another trooper left their places 


* A somewhat similar exploit was performed by General John Nicholson, vide 
Kaye’s Lives of Indian Officers, 
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in the ranks, and approaching the Colonel, salaaming profoundly, 
begged to assure him, on the part of the whole regiment, that those 
whose fathers or themselves had, many of them, fought under the 
English at Chillianwalla or Sobraon were not now about to prove 
unfaithful to their salt, and that as for those seven recreant troopers, 
the curses of the whole regiment, whose ‘ abroo,’ or honour, they had 
taken, went with them, and they would surely come to ill. 

This declaration of allegiance the Colonel accepted in brief well- 
chosen words, promising that the behaviour of the regiment should 
not fail to be reported by him to higher authorities. As he re- 
mounted his horse, there burst forth another hearty English cheer, 
and I doubt if there were a man present that day who would not 
willingly have followed his lion-hearted leader there and then to 
meet death, ay in its most appalling form. 

Such was the tale my husband and Estelle’s had to tell, and 
what I felt on hearing it I need scarcely say. But there was more 
to come. 

‘Mrs. Burgoyne,’ said Fred, ‘ of all black-hearted villains, that 
servant of mine whom you so disliked is the blackest.’ 

‘What, Alladeen ?’ said I, not one whit surprised. 

‘Yes,’ he replied; ‘he was one of the chief ringleaders of the 
mutiny which we have just quelled. Thank God he has been 
arrested, and with several others will be blown from a gun to-morrow 
morning.’ 

‘Fred, Fred,’ I cried, a thought striking me, ‘is it not likely 
that Alladeen may be at the bottom of the child’s disappearance? 
For God’s sake make him speak before it be too late! If that poor 
girl be not relieved from her agonising suspense, and that soon, I 
verily believe it will kill her.’ 

Till that moment I think he had almost forgotten his wife and 
his own bitter sorrow; but then, looking up with an expression of 
helpless grief that I have only seen once in a strong man’s face, 
thank God, he bowed his head on his hands, and great scalding 
drops trickled through his fingers. I left him, for I knew things 
must have gone hard indeed with Fred Wilson, that he, the great 
muscular Saxon, should cry like a woman. 

When I returned, he was himself again, and preparing to visit 
the guard-room where Alladeen was confined. 

‘Pray God you may be able to give us good news on your re- 
turn!’ I said. 

‘Pray God I may!’ he replied solemnly, wringing my hand. 

It was late ere he came back, and Estelle had fallen into a deep 
quiet sleep, which induced us to hope for the best. If we only had 
good tidings to give her when she woke! And this Fred seemed to 
think would be the case. He had seen Alladeen, and the man had 
at first preserved a sullen silence; but when questioned closely and 
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told at the same time that pardon for him~-was quite out of the 
question, and that to-morrow he must die, he had at last admitted 
that he knew what had become of the child, but would impart his 
information to none but Estelle. He was told it was impossible 
for her to see him, as she was seriously ill. 

Very well, he said; then he would die without telling any one 
if he could not see her. 

Cool and composed as ever he was, with death staring him in 
the face. Again they expostulated with him, still with the same 
success, until, half frantic, Fred left him, and between us it was ar- 
ranged, with Dr. O’Brien’s consent, that should Estelle be better in 
the morning, as we trusted she would, the prisoner, by Colonel 
Rose’s permission, should be brought and confronted with her, as 
anything would be preferable to being left in everlasting ignorance of 
the child’s fate. All night we watched beside her, and still she 
slept, never stirring. At daybreak she awoke, just as Fred was 
anxiously bending over her. ‘Chéri,’ she said softly, ‘chéri.’ And 
then we knew she was safe. It seemed a cruel thing to remind 
her so abruptly of her sorrow, but what could we do? It was the 
only hope that remained; she gladly consented to see Alladeen, 
and breathlessly we awaited his arrival. 

At seven o’clock he came, guarded by four Europeans, a ser- 
geant and three privates. They led him, heavily-ironed, into Es- 
telle’s room, and stood—they dared not leave him—two on either side. 
At sight of him Estelle shook violently and turned very pale; but 
commanding herself resolutely, she sat up in bed, holding on by 
the curtain, and cried hoarsely : 

‘Speak, and tell me what you have done with my child!’ 

And he spoke; but to me it was more like the hissing of a 
serpent than a human voice. 

‘What have I done with your child? And why should you 
think I took your child? For revenge, because you, a woman, 
laughed at my beard? Psha, that would be a poor revenge; to 
hide your child, and then restore her that you might love her a 
hundred times better than before! Nay, that is not revenge. I 
have her not, but I know where she is and will tell you; but first 
let me give you a little present she has sent you.’ And with a 
devilish expression on his face he fumbled with his manacled hands 
in the ‘ kummerbund,’ or waist-cloth, which he wore. 

The sergeant sprang forward, suddenly remembering that, 
through some culpable negligence or oversight, they omitted to 
search their prisoner, and that now perhaps he might be in posses- 
sion of some deadly drug or weapon wherewith to make away with 
himself, or to do some injury to Estelle. 

‘Here,’ said Alladeen, pointing to a small parcel which lay 
hidden amidst the massive folds of his girdle ; ‘it is neither pistol 
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nor poison; you left me no time for either; but if you are afraid, 
hand it to the Madam Sahib yourself.’ 

Eagerly Estelle stretched forth her hand, and the sergeant gave 
the packet into her trembling little fingers. 

I shall never forget that scene. The rough soldiers, with whom 
‘the little missy’ had been a great pet, sympathising with the 
mother, kept solemn silence as she untied the knot which kept the 
parcel together, while the Mussulman, standing erect between his 
guard, stately and handsome, watched her intently with a curious 
smile playing about the corners of his mouth. 

The packet was well secured in three covers; first a linen one, 
then a wax cloth such as is used by the natives to protect their 
correspondence from damp during the rainy season, then paper with 
cotton inside. As fast as her shaking hands would allow her, 
Estelle tore away each successive wrapper. When she came to the 
last one, an indescribably faint sickening odour diffused itself through 
the room, she alone being too excited to perceive it, and we all 
started to our feet. Too late; for with a smile on her face, won- 
dering what her child had sent her, she drew forth two tiny blue 
shoes, a fairy pair of silken socks, and, O horror of horrors, the 
mutilated remains of two little feet severed above the ankle. 

Then, to break the dead silence which had prevailed in the room, 
came a burst of awful indignation from the throats of those five 
Englishmen. Fred sprang over the bed and clutched Alladeen by 
the throat, and in five minutes more her Majesty’s government 
would have been saved a charge of powder, had the soldiers not 
interfered. 

‘ You forget, sir,’ said the old sergeant respectfully, when Fred’s 
iron grasp had been removed, ‘the man is my prisoner under sen- 
tence of death, and I am responsible for his safe custody.’ 

Then they led him off; but when he reached the door he looked 
back with his old imperturbable air, and said, ‘I would have died 
twenty deaths to see the English madam look as she does now. 
Ah, it was a noble revenge !’ ie 

They placed their hands on his mouth and, shuddering, hurried 
him away; and half an hour after, the vulture and the jackal were 
free to banquet undisturbed on the mangled remains, if they could 
find them, of this arch traitor and consummate fiend. He died, as 
he had lived, careless and immovable to the last, secure, as his fear- 
ful creed taught him, of admission to the ‘ regions of the blest.’ 

When the door had closed behind him, for the first few minutes 
we could neither of us speak for horror ; then we thought of Estelle, 
hoping that she had at least mercifully fallen into a state of uncon- 
sciousness of her misery. Unconscious of it she was, poor soul, but 
in a different way to what we had looked for. She was sitting up 
in bed, playing with and crooning over the ghastly relics of her 
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bright beautiful child, stroking her face with them, and chuckling to 
herself as she tried the dainty shoes on the poor little dead feet. 
‘ Ah,’ she screamed in her native tongue, ‘ils te vont bien n’est- 
ce pas, ma mie ?’ and then would come a burst of awful laughter 
which made our very blood run cold. Dr. Newton was sent for, and 
was apprehensive of an attack of brain-fever, and all that night we 
watched by her while she tossed about in restless fitful slumber ; 
but fever she had none. When day dawned, we knew the truth. 
The mental shock, acting on a frame already enfeebled by sorrow 
and sickness, had been more than she could bear, and reason had 
left our beloved Estelle, it was feared for ever. 

The poor little remains, all that was left of our darling, the 
sweet fairy child who had been a very sunbeam to us all, were 
buried in consecrated ground, close to the spot where poor Mrs. 
Vance lay. Not there—it would have seemed a mockery—but inside 
the little station church a fair white marble monument was erected : 

‘In memory of Antoinette Marie, only child of Frederick Wilson, 
Lieutenant in her Majesty’s 133d Regiment of Foot, and of Estelle 
Marguérite his wife, who was barbarously murdered in June 1857, 
aged four years and five months.’ 


CuHapter IV. 
SUNSHINE THROUGH THE CLOUDS. 


A sHorT time afterwards, when the station had been put in a 
state of defence in case of a visit from the insurgents, all the women 
and children having taken refuge in a small fort close by, anxiously 
awaiting the reinforcements for which the Colonel had applied, a 
messenger arrived post haste from the General commanding the 
division before Delhi, ordering Colonel Rose to proceed there at 
once with the 133d and all available troops; the women, children, 
and invalids, among the latter General Tillotson, to be sent in 
charge of a detachment to Calcutta ; and Feringheabad, in fact, to be 
evacuated. 

After heartbreaking farewells, and weary journeyings through 
many perils, we arrived safely in the City of Palaces. There we 
remained until the close of the mutiny, and there we welcomed back 
the little remnant of our gallant regiment which shot and shell and 
pestilence had spared. Many there were to whom those farewells, 
spoken with bursting hearts and swimming eyes, proved eternal 
ones. Among them was our brave Colonel, who had latterly been 
appointed to the command of a brigade at Delhi. 

In storming a breach with his accustomed gallantry, he placed 
himself, conspicuous by his tall fine figure and kingly bearing (it was 
said of him that he was a man born to rule), at the head of his men. 
A perfect hail of bullets and grape from the enemy’s batteries was 
whizzing around them, and the ranks were thinning fast. The 
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men regarded the undertaking as a forlorn hope, and so indeed it 
was, and for a second they hesitated and ceased to advance. Then 
Rose sprang forward, and obtaining a footing on a portion of the 
bastion, waved the men on with his sword. It was the last time 
his stately well-known figure was ever seen by many of them, for at 
that moment a rifle-ball from one of the enemy’s sharp-shooters 
passed clean through his lungs, and he fell mortally wounded into 
the arms of one of his sergeants. And as he fell a shout of triumph 
went forth from the hostile force, for they knew the English had lost 
a great leader. The old sergeant laid his chief tenderly down for an 
instant, and, raising his rifle, the man who had deprived the army of 
John Rose’s life paid for it with his own, but, ah me, it was a sorry 
exchange. He lingered on in terrible agony until evening, but no 
word of complaint nor moan of pain escaped that brave man’s lips 
in his death-throes, lest those other sufferers who lay around him 
in the hospital tent, those less sorely wounded than himself, should 
hear him and be discouraged. As the darkness closed around, and the 
‘ cease firing’ was sounded through the British lines, a smile stole 
over his face, and the friend who watched beside him bent down 
to catch the words he was striving hard to utter; they were words 
of love and comfort for his poor old widowed mother in England, 
the mother who had to weep for two other sons slain in that awful 
rebellion. Then he turned his head wearily away, and ‘the light 
that never was on sea or shore’ shone on John Rose’s brow, as he 
yielded up his great soul to the God who had made it to be so 
loving, so beloved. His grave is lone and solitary enough, in a 
spot near the Cashmere Gate; but his real tomb is in the hearts 
of the English men and women, who knew his worth as a com- 
mander and as a friend, and who loved him too well ever to need to 
be reminded of him by the fulsome eulogies of monuniental marble. 

Estelle had never recovered her reason, and had been, on arrival 
at Calcutta, sent home to Brittany under careful guardianship. She 
was very quiet usually, and gave little trouble, but the sight of a 
child at once brought on one of the old maniacal paroxysms. Such 
was the account Fred’s mother wrote of her. 

When India was restored to quietness and peace once more, my 
husband, whose health was greatly shattered by wounds and priva- 
tions, and Fred Wilson, poor fellow, who had lost an arm before 
Delhi, obtained furlough to Europe, and with thankful hearts we 
took our passages in the P. and O. steamship Cyrus. For some 
days we were all of us too ill to leave our cabins, for the sea was 
very high, and nearly every one on board suffered severely from mal 
de mer (that name sounds a trifle less repugnant than the other 
one). As soon as I was able, I crawled on deck, and lying down 
on one of the benches, fell fast asleep. I was aroused suddenly by 
the familiar sound of a child’s voice, a voice I knew, O so well. I 
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rubbed my eyes and tried hard to persuade myself that I was asleep 
and dreaming, but no, I was wide awake ; and there, standing beside 
me, in broad daylight, in the Bay of Bengal, her golden hair float- 
ing in the breeze, her blue eyes laughing at me, her rosy lips parted 
as if to speak, was the living breathing image of little Coo-Coo ! 

I thought of all the ghastly stories I had read, of the apparition 
known as the ‘radiant child,’ of wraiths, of spirits of murdered 
people appearing to those dear to them; they all seemed to cross 
my brain in a single moment; and then—O my materialistic reader, 
don’t be too hard on me—think of my weak state, and all the suffer- 
ing I had endured, and don’t laugh when I tell you that I went off 
in a dead faint. When I recovered, it was to find my husband bend- 
ing over me.- 

‘It was no spirit you saw, my love,’ he said, ‘ but our own little 
Coo-Coo in the flesh, restored to her father’s arms by a merciful 
Providence.’ 

And so in truth it was, and I need scarcely say much amuse- 
ment was excited among both passengers and crew by the story of 
‘Mrs. Burgoyne’s ghost.’ The child, it appeared, had, some months 
previously, been brought to the house of a Mr. Malcolmson, a wealthy 
civilian living at Garden Reach, by a native Mussulman woman. 
She told him that the little one, as he would find on washing the 
colouring from her face and hair, was a European child. It had 
been given into her charge at the commencement of the mutiny by 
her husband, whose name was Sheik Alladeen, and he had sent her 
and the child, dressed in native clothes and disguised, from Fer- 
ingheabad, miles and miles away, to a village on the Hooghly, where 
his brother lived, threatening her with death should she ever divulge 
the little thing’s parentage. She herself did not know her husband’s 
motive in so acting, but from fear she would have kept the secret. 
However, news reached her that he was dead, had been hung or shot 
as a mutineer, she believed; and as she was a very poor woman and 
the child a great expense to her, she resolved to go to the nearest 
magistrate, who happened to be Mr. Malcolmson, and lay her case 
before him. ‘The good old man received the child, and tried un- 
successfully to discover her relatives. Poor Coo-Coo had forgotten 
her father’s name, having been taught, with many menaces, to call 
herself by the native one of ‘Luchmee.’ Advertisements were inserted 
in the two principal Indian newspapers, but none of us saw them, 
so of course they remained unanswered; and even had we noticed 
them, I doubt whether they would have excited our attention, as 
we should never have dreamt of connecting the lost child of the 
Hooghly village with our darling, whom we only thought of as 
safe in heaven. 

Mr. Malcolmson, being on the eve of departure for England, at 
last determined to adopt Coo-Coo, and take her with him, fully sa- 
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tisfied in his own mind that her parents had perished in one or other 
of the great massacres. The curious part of the story was that he 
should have engaged berths in the very ship which was taking the 
little girl’s father away from the only place where any trace of her 
could ever have been discovered. The kind old civilian, whose wife 
and children had long been dead, and who had become greatly at- 
tached to the bonny wee waif, was overjoyed at being the means of 
restoring the stray lamb to the fold where her loss had been so 
sorely mourned. 

The only consideration that now remained was, whether the 
restoration of-her child would produce any good effect on Estelle’s 
mental condition. At Fred’s earnest request, we accompanied him 
to his mother’s home in Brittany ; indeed, I don’t know how we could 
have declined doing so, for Coo-Coo, wilful as ever, utterly refused to 
leave me, we having renewed all our old friendship on the voyage. 

The chateau was a queer rambling old place, so large that there 
was little fear of the child and her mother coming into collision 
before the proper time, for as yet we were all afraid to break the 
news to the latter; indeed, the doctor who visited her would not 
hear of its being done. 

Estelle’s rooms were on the west side of the old castle, over- 
looking a sort of parterre or pleasaunce, in which she sometimes 
walked; and there she always remained, never visiting any other 
part of the house. Coo-Coo’s nursery was on the north side, and 
her ‘bonne’ had strict orders on no account to permit the child ac- 
cess to the rooms or gardens in the west wing. On my first visit to 
Estelle, she knew me at once, but received me as though we had 
never been parted; the same with her husband, and mine. She 
was very calm and peaceful now, although fragile and delicate-look- 
ing; in fact, the only symptoms of mental disturbance which 
remained were her total obliviousness of all connected with her 
Indian life (she seemed not to know that she had ever been out of 
Brittany: how she accounted for our acquaintance, I cannot con- 
ceive) and her intense aversion to children, of whom she had 
always been particularly fond. 

On these two subjects I never touched ; on all others she con- 
versed rationally and pleasantly. The village doctor who attended 
Estelle, giving her nothing more noxious than tisanes—powerless to 
kill or cure—begged us on no account to let his patient see her 
child. ‘She is the victim of monomania, and will do the petite an 
injury ; at least, such is my opinion,’ said the little man, shrugging 
his shoulders. ‘I trust to you, Madame Burgoyne, to prevent it ; 
these bonnes are si bétes, si bétes !’ 

T should tell you, by the bye, that Coo-Coo had by no means for- 
gotten her mother ; she continually asked me where ‘maman’ was, 
for she had now discarded Hindustani for French, and I had to tell 
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the most shocking fibs on the subject. She had also found a very 
good likeness of Estelle in her grandmother’s room, and insisted on 
having it hung over her own little bed, and saying her prayers to it 
every night. 

You can fancy my horror when, sitting with Estelle one day in 
the pretty old-fashioned upper-room overlooking the flower-garden, 
I suddenly overheard two voices, a child’s and a servant’s, raised in 
hot dispute ; and before I could leave my seat, the garden door was 
pushed violently open, and Miss Coo-Coo, followed by her favourite 
white poodle puppy, Fleur-de-Lys, danced in triumph a saraband 
over old Jean the gardener’s most cherished flower-beds, pursued 
by that injured domestic in a state of exceeding perspiration and 
wrath. Round and round the beds he chased her, uttering male- 
dictions, and calling upon all the saints in the calendar for help ; but 
the child’s sturdy legs did her far better service than poor old 
Jean’s gouty ones did him, and, for the nonce, she escaped. The 
old gardener went to fetch the bonne, and my lady then began to 
play at ball with her puppy, tossing him into a cluster of mag- 
nificent carnations, until all their heads were broken from the 
stalks. All this time Estelle had grown paler and paler ; now she 
lifted her head, and a gleam shot out of her dark eyes which made 
me tremble, not for myself but for the child. Then, hér hands 
clenched, her face working, she rose and went quickly to the 
window, just as the last carnation had been guillotined. I followed, 
rather rashly, for as Coo-Coo stood looking out for some fresh mis- 
chief, she suddenly spied me, and, heigh presto, she left the garden, 
ran in through the open window on to the ground floor, and now her 
little feet were coming pattering up the stairs. What was to be 
done? Our door was open, and could not be fastened, as only that 
morning the lock had been removed for repair; and in another 
second the child would be in the room. I caught Estelle round 
the waist and forced her into a chair; a moment more and the little 
one trotted in, her pinafore full of scarlet blossoms. 

‘O, Madame Burgoyne,’ she began, ‘j’ai de jolis fleurs pour 
toi; mais le vieux Jean comment il grogne !’ when she paused at 
sight of the pale angry face beside me; and, dropping flowers, 
puppy, and everything else, she flew to Estelle’s side, and flung 
her little arms round her mother’s neck, crying, ‘O, maman, je 
t’ai trouvé, je t’ai trouvé!’ 

At sound ofthe voice and the name, Estelle showed no more 
anger, but gently detaching the child’s arms from her neck, she 
looked at her and then at me, and said quietly, ‘ Who is she ?” 

I was silent, and the poor little thing answered, ‘ I am Coo-Coo, 
dear mother, your own little Coo-Coo.’ 

‘Nay,’ said Estelle sadly, and I thought I had never seen her 
eyes look so mild or natural since her illness; ‘there was once & 
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child called Coo-Coo, but she is with the angels. Go away, my dear, 
go and play.’ 

The poor little girl could not, of course, comprehend the scene 
before her, but she was awe-struck and frightened, and felt that 
she had been slighted; so, sitting down on the floor beside Estelle 
and hiding her face in her mother’s dress, she cried as if her 
little heart would break. Then some old chord—who shall say 
how?—in the mother’s heart was touched, and she stooped down 
and, raising the little one, took her to her bosom, and then, know- 
ing she was safe, I gently closed the door behind me and went out, 
leaving her softly weeping. 


L’Envot. 


Onty the other day I paid them all a visit in that same old 
chateau. Estelle is but little changed, save that her figure is 
rounder and plumper, and there is a thread or two of silver in her 
still luxuriant hair ; her eyes are as bright and her face as sweet as 
they were fifteen years ago, and, to look at her, no one would guess 
what terrible suffering the vivacious little woman had passed through. 
She is as fond and proud as ever of her ‘ gros soldat,’ as she now 
calls Fred, who certainly has grown a trifle stouter of late. He left 
the army long ago and has taken to farming, which he appears to 
enjoy. At first he felt the loss of his arm, fortunately the left one, 
acutely ; but, as he himself said, ‘ it was almost worth the loss of 
an arm to find oneself looked up to as a hero by men and women— 
especially the women !’ 

And Coo-Coo—the pet, the darling—the cause of all the griev- 
ous trouble which I have dwelt on in this story ——Coo-Coo, as they 
still call her, Antoinette as she calls herself, is now a lovely young 
maiden, bright-eyed, golden-haired, and—shall I say it ?—wilful as 
of old, her mother and grandmother’s idol, the pride of that quaint old 
Breton village, her father’s left arm, as he laughingly calls her. 
More than that, she is an heiress in her own right, for old Mr. 
Malcolmson, who died about two years ago, left her sole residuary 
legatee of his very handsome fortune. She is coming to visit us in 
London next autumn, and I must invest in at least one big stick 
wherewith to keep off fortune-hunters, for ‘none but eligibles need 
apply.’ Not an eligible in the ordinary sense of the word, mark 
you, but one who will take her and guard her and cherish her, as 
her father will cherish her mother, until his life’s end. 

The Tillotsons you may see any day in Cheltenham. The Gene- 
ral stayed too long in India—just that ‘one year more’ which kills 
so many veterans—and then retired upon a small additional pension, 
a torpid liver, and a paralytic stroke. He has partially recovered 
from the latter illness, and is wheeled about in a bath-chair, finding 
his chief solace in running down the whole British army and ex- 
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alting the native one. Poor old Margery! she has a bad time of it 
with her General; and she sometimes quakes in her shoes lest he 
should ever hear of the part she took in denuding him of the au- 
thority which, had he exercised it, would unquestionably have added 
another massacre to the blood-stained annals of 1857. 

Dr. O’Brien, you will be happy to hear, is in full enjoyment of 
health, and a property situated, as described by himself, ‘ in Oire- 
land, a nate little pleece in the bogs ;’ where one day he very 
nearly mistook a Fenian for a snipe. 

And now, my dears, farewell. You imposed a painful task on 
aunt Eleanor when you asked her to write out for you the story of 
little Coo-Coo; for as she writes there spring around her bitter 
memories of that terrible time which England can never forget, 
when the blood of strong men and tenderly-nurtured women, the 
babe of a week old and the child who played at his mother’s knee, 
was mingled together in one great holocaust, in the name and for 
the glory of those hideous fetishes, those abominable Mumbo- 
Jumbos, which Brahmin and Mussulman alike call faith and religion.* 
And as the last words fall from my pen, there rises, as if by magic, 
before me a great cloud of familiar faces; some of them dearly loved, 
others deeply revered. One of them is a sweet girlish face, with the 
deep blue eyes and raven hair of the sister island. Ah, my little 
Norah, when I walked with you through the green Wicklow fields, 
when I sat with you on one of the old tombstones in your father’s 
pretty churchyard, wondering when our turn would come to lie peace- 
fully in ‘ God’s Acre,’ little did I think that the final resting-place 
for your young head would be, with other heads young and fair, and 
others old and gray, side by side in unhallowed sepulture in that 
awful Cawnpore well. 

And another is a fair boyish face; a ‘mother’s boy,’ with honest 
bright eyes and chestnut curls. The eyes were dim, and the curls 
dank enough, when they carried him from the Bailey Guard, with a 
bullet through his brave young heart. 

And another still: a peaceful man’s face; very noble, very calm, 
for he was one who feared not death. So may it have looked when 
they laid him down to rest in that spot near the Cashmere Gate; so 
will it look, but nobler far, when I see it again in the great here- 
after. Never on earth—never on this earth again; for as I gaze I 
know that every face in that cloud is the face of a saint and martyr; 
and that if I ever see them again, if I ever be permitted to press 
in joyful welcome the hands which were last extended to me, in 
everlasting, sorrowful farewell, it must be in the better land, in the 
far-off mansions where all is ‘ perfect peace.’ 





A. S. B. 


* Deen! Deen! (‘For our faith |’) was the war-cry of the Mussulman portion of 
the rebel army, 




















ONE YEAR AGO 


Tuts day—this day a year ago ! 

The sun as bright, the air as free, 
The golden roses all aglow, 

And I—O God, that this should be !— 
I sitting here within the gloom 

Under the awning ; as I sat 
And look’d from out the cool sweet room— 
ry No, no; I dare not think of that. 


be And yet my thoughts the picture hold, 
| Vivid in mem’ry as in sight ; 
The swaying trees are greenly gold, 
And fleck the shaven lawn with light ; 
A scent of roses and of hay 
Comes with the waftings of the air, 
And still my boy, my boy at play, 
About the window hovers there. 


. 
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Upon my heart the holy calm 

And gracious beauty of the hour 
Descend, and with a sense of balm 

It blesses the Eternal Power 
That is so good to me and mine, 

That fills our lives with all things meet, 
And makes the sun of love to shine, 

And showers blossoms at our feet. 


And while I sit and muse of him, 
In through the window bounds my boy, 
With eyes that in their lustre swim, 
o And cheeks that burn with health and joy. 
Me He brings a letter, and in jest 
Shows it and hides it as we stand, 
Will give ’t and will not, lightly press’d, 
4 Until I snatch it from his hand. 


A merry laugh, a piercing scream— 
They mingle as I break the seal 
And read— O, roughly-broken dream ! 
O, direst anguish heart may feel ! 
Tuirp Series, Vou. I. F.S. Vou. XXI. Z ! 
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Dead—dead! My soul, my life-in-life, 
My other, dearer being flown ; 
What wonder if, his left, lost wife, 
I drop upon the ground—a stone ? 


This day—this day a year ago! 
And I have lived amid it all— 
Lived for my boy. And through my woe 
Ever that moment I recall : 
Just as it pass’d it comes again,— 
The roses and the scented air, 
The boyish laughter and the pain, 
And then a measureless despair. 


WILLIAM SAWYER. 








POETRY AND WATER 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


But before I fairly broach my theme—a sufficiently parlous one, 
perhaps—I have a note to make and a query to propound. I 
should properly send them, it may be, to the pleasant little weekly 
journal in which, for twenty years, I have been permitted from time 
to time to ask questions, or to strive to answer them; but Mr. 
Thoms has abdicated the editorial throne of Notes and Queries, and 
another king may be reigning in Wellington-street now, who knows 
not Joseph. Belgravia, however, continuing to enjoy the mild 
sway of the same female sovereign who has so successfully demon- 
strated the inexpediency of a Salic Law in the realm of letters, it 
is to Belgravian readers that I address myself on a matter which 
has long lain heavy on my mind. Besides, I am happy to believe 
that a vast number of the subscribers to this magazine belong to the 
gentler sex, and ladies—who will question it ?—know a great deal 
more about poets and poetry than all the antiquaries, heralds, 
classical scholars, and philological critics of Notes and Queries put 
together. 

How comes it then, Mesdames, that the names of the great English 
poets of ancient and modern times never consist of more than two 
syllables, and that the one-syllable-named bards are usually found 
to lack some element of real greatness? Here, at random, I give 
the names of twenty poets to whom the honours of the front rank 
can scarcely be denied: Chaucer, Gower, Shakespeare, Jonson, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, Raleigh, Herrick, Herbert, Spenser, Milton, 
Dryden, Cowley, Butler, Waller, Cowper, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Byron, and Coleridge. IfI add Swinburne, you will shriek per- 
haps; but I will withdraw ‘ Aurora’s page, the Harbinger of sunny 
verse,’ if you will abate me Tennyson from the list of English poets 
whose names are of more than two syllables. Still, can you remem- 
ber any more of that last category who are in the nominal condition 
of the Poet Laureate ? Were the Montgomerys, Jemmy or ‘ Satan,’ 
great poets? Was Addison? The only poetical piece approaching 
greatness to be found in the writings of that elegant essayist is the 
magnificent hymn which Mr. Thackeray used to quote so sonorously, 
quite unconscious that the sublime stanzas had been coolly and 
textually plagiarised by the Right Honourable Joseph from Andrew 
Marvell. A d’autres! I can swell my list with the names of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Felicia Hemans, Letitia Landon, and 
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Caroline Norton; but where are you with your three-syllabled bards ? 
Was Mrs. Sigourney a great poet? Come we now to the men of 
one syllable. Burns must be at once acknowledged as a triumphant 
exception to the rule I seem to discern. As a poet he was really 
and immortally great; but can the same be said of Swift (as a 
poet), of Scott, of Keats, or of Moore? I could never find out 
that France ever produced any really great poets—Voltaire with 
his Henriade notwithstanding ; but accepting dramatists as poets, 
Moliére, Racine, and Corneille are all two-syllabled men. So is 
Boileau. So are Villon, Scarron, and Malesherbes. So are the 
moderns Hugo and De Musset. Béranger and Lamartine are 
the exceptions ; but can you light on any more than these two? 
The three great poets of Italy were duosyllabic in name—Dante, 
Petrarch, and Tasso: unless you choose to claim the second as 
‘ Petrarca,’ and consequently with an additional syllable. And, 
finally, how stands it with the Americans? Longfellow bears a name 
with three syllables, but Bryant, Whittier, Bayard Taylor, Joaquin 
Miller, have only two; Edgar Poe and Bret Harte only one. 

There: I have sent the fireship into the midst of the enemy’s 
fleet ; and if there be any existing poets by the names of Feather- 
stonhaugh, Cholmondely, Delarbalestiere, Marjoribanks, Hethering- 
ton, Edmundsbury, or Fotheringhay, it will be not long, I suspect, 
ere I am bitterly reminded that I am a blockhead or a libeller, and 
that the modern Parnassus swarms with poets whose names extend 
from four to seven syllables. Name them, I say. Meanwhile, I 
shall stick to my text. 

I hinted in the outset that this prolegomena had nothing what- 
ever to do with the subject of this paper; and now, having un- 
burdened my mind, I will revert to the topic immediately in hand. 
What have I to say about Poetry and Water? Little, perchance, 
that is closely to the point; and yet the theme is an eminently 
seductive one. It is on the career of only one ‘‘ water-poet”’ that 
I intend briefly to descant ; but it is worth while remembering that 
we have scarcely ever had a thoroughly great poet who has not 
lavished beauty of thought and eloquence of language upon water, 
either salt or fresh. Shakespeare is of course at home with both. He 
dwells as exquisitely upon Ophelia’s brook as upon ‘ the Mediterranean 
flote ;’ he is as familiar with the river on which Cleopatra’s galley 
rode as with the bottom of that awful ocean which Clarence saw in 
his dream. Spenser, too, was a thorough water-poet: witness the 
Idle Lake; Byron was thoroughly imbued with the sea-spirit ; and 
throughout Tennyson’s In Memoriam do we not seem to hear the 
soft but solemn murmuring of the wave? Mrs. Browning made 
out of the reeds by a river bank one of the most potent gods in the 
whole Pantheon of Poetry; and over Mrs. Hemans the ocean seemed to 
exercise a fascination which imparted additional sadness to her always 
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sad verse. This was curiously the case, too, with Shelley. Both 
poets seemed to love the sea, but, at the same time, to dread it; as 
though it had worked some ill in bygone days to those they loved, 
and was destined to work them yet more evil in days to come. 

I will not reckon such a writer as Falconer in the list of water- 
poets, since, admirable as are many portions of his Shipwreck, 
the task to which he addressed himself was a cut-and-dried one— 
a ‘commission’ from the Muses, so to speak. If an artist sits down 
to paint a picture of the battle of Waterloo, he must needs paint a 
good many soldiers, horses, and trains of artillery, unless indeed— 
as is narrated of Bird, when he was decorating tea-trays at Bir- 
mingham—he grows so disgusted at the meagre wages doled out to 
him by his employer, as to hide all the combatants and all the 
cannon beneath one impervious veil of smoke. 

The Temperance cause, which is now being so doughtily battled 
for by Archbishop Manning, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and their col- 
leagues, would perhaps be all the better for the assistance of a water- 
poet. The minstrels of teetotalism are few and far between, and are 
not, besides, the most melodious of troubadours ; and in the Harp of a 
Thousand Strings it is difficult to find one that thoroughly responds 
to such inspiration as would be given to it by the United Kingdom 
Alliance. Thus it has always been, I fear. Poets have sung of water, 
salt and fresh, under its almost every aspect; yet they have very 
rarely dwelt on the expediency of drinking the pure element; and 
the water-poet par excellence, John Taylor, actually kept a public- 
house. 

A very odd character was this bargee-bard. London antiqua- 
ries, and gropers among the dusty but precious treasures of the 
Elizabethan literature, are continually quoting the Water-poet in 
illustration of bygone manners and customs, for the elucidation of 
which, indeed, he does as good service as is done by the Diary of 
Mr. Samuel Pepys in the seventeenth, and by the London Spy of 
Ned Ward in the eighteenth, century. But of the man John Tay- 
lor very little seems. to be remembered. He was, nevertheless, a 
very notable character; and as a type of a jovial, hard-working, 
plucky Englishman, fully worthy to abide in the public memory. 
Southey has done him but half justice, and the majority of the Lon- 
don antiquaries I mentioned anon are content with quoting Taylor 
as filtered through Southey’s reprints of sixty-three of the Water- 
poet’s pieces, originally published in 1630. Let us see if a little 
additional light can be thrown on the life and works of J. T. If on 
no other score, I can claim sympathy for him on the ground of hav- 
ing been one of the first ‘sensational’ writers of English verse. 
What do you think of the following outburst, for example? How 
would it read turned into prose—the transposition is easy enough— 
as a leader in a penny newspaper ? 
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‘Thinkst thou a wolf thrust through a sheepskin glove 
Can make me take this goblin for a lamb? 
Or that a crocodile in barley broth 
Is not a dish to feast Don Beelzebub ? 
Give me a medlar in a field of blew 
Wrapt up stigmatically in a dream, 
And I will send him to the gates of Dis, 
To cause him fetch a sword of massy chalk 
With which he won the fatal Theban field, 
From Rome’s great mitred metropolitan.’ 


I like the ‘crocodile in barley broth;’ and ‘ Rome’s great mitred 
metropolitan’ would be an admirable peroration to a ‘ high falutin’ 
essay. I shall try it, myself, when I take, in my old age, to writ- 
ing for the newspapers. But Taylor was the most-versatile of scrib- 
blers. He was, to some extent, the Dibdin of his day, and indited 
a number of very stirring nautical ditties ; one of these, beginning 
‘Ye brave Neptunians, you salt-water crew,’ is worth preservation, 
as containing a curious vocabulary of sea terms used in the reign of 
James I. In it we read of sprit-sails, top-sails, mizens, coursers, 
bonnets, drabblers, sheets, sails, boliens (query, bowlines ?), braces, 
haliers (halyards ?), tyes, shrouds, ratlines, tartles, lifts, gyes, mast- 
lines, ropeyarns, gaskets and stays, buoy-ropes, cat-ropes, gurst, 
bucket, entering and top ropes. Compare Shakespeare in the Tempest 
for nautical terms, and especially Howel, in the Familiar Letters. 
It is worthy of remark, too, that Taylor, equally with Skelton, de- 
lighted in those rhymed jingles afterwards to be brought to such an 
exquisite pitch of perfection by Butler in Hudibras. 

Mr. Macgregor of the ‘ Rob Roy’ canoe—a water-poet after a 
kind himself—might be surprised to learn that some of his achieve- 
ments were anticipated by John Taylor, who in 1616 published a 
narrative of his aquatic expeditions with this title, ‘ Taylor’s Tra- 
vels: three weeks, three days, and three hours’ observations from 
London to Hamburg, in Germany, among Jews and Gentiles ; with 
descriptions of towns and towers, castles and citadels, artificial gal- 
lowses and natural hangmen.’ He undertook a second trip in a 
wherry to Germany, in 1617; and in the following year, laying up 
for the nonce his sculls in ordinary, he laid and won a wager to 
make a journey on foot from London to Edinburgh, ‘not carrying 
any money to or fro; neither begging, borrowing, nor asking meat, 
drink, or lodging.’ He wrote an account of this expedition, partly in 
verse and partly in prose, entitling it the Pennyless Pilgrimage, or 
Moneyless Perambulation of the King’s Majesty’s Water-poet. I 
am constrained to remark that the adventure was much less ardu- 
ous than at the first blush it appeared. Master John Taylor, in his 
Pennyless Pilgrimage, showed himself to be as cunning a casuist 
as the pilgrim who boiled his peas before he put them in his shoes 
to climb up the Heavy Hill at Loretto. The Water-poet found plenty 
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of friends on the road to entertain him ; and, moreover, although he 
carried neither scrip nor purse himself, he took with him a man-ser- 
vant and a sumpter-mule well laden with provend. So soon, more- 
over, a8 he arrived in the capital of Scotland, he deemed himself 
absolved from his vow of poverty; for he relates that, walking up 
and down the High-street of Edinburgh, his ‘mind attired with 
moody, muddy, cliverditch melancholy,’ and devoutly praying that 
he might meet with ‘some valiant friend who would desperately 
disburse,’ he came upon a total stranger, who, presently entering 
into conversation with him, ‘overtook him with unexpected and 
undeserved courtesy.’ ‘He brought me to a lodging,’ continues 
the Water-poet, ‘and caused my horse to be put into his own stable ; 
whilst we, discoursing over a pint of Spanish, I discoursed as much 
English to him as made him lend me ten shillings (his name was 
Master John Maxwell); which money, I am sure, was the first I 
handled after I came from out the walls of London.’ This gener- 
ous Master John Maxwell, perhaps, was a Highlandman, not very 
conversant with the Sassenach tongue; and he may have deemed a 
lesson in languages, and from a water-poet too, cheap at ten shil- 
lings. ‘The bard repaid his friend’s liberality by going into ecstasies 
about the High-street of Edinburgh, which he described as ‘ the 
fairest and goodliest that ever his eyes beheld.’ 

There is no record of the poet having repaid Master John Max- 
well the ten shillings advanced to him in his need by that perfervid 
but ingenuous Scot. Taylor proceeded on foot into the Highlands 
to meet some old patrons of his, the Earl of Mar and Sir William 
Murray of Abercairney, at the great hunting tryst of Braemar. Very 
manfully the London waterman toiled northwards ‘ by strange ways, 
over mountains and rocks: the way was so uneven, stony, and full 
of bogs, quagmires, and long heaths that a dog with three legs would 
there outrun a horse with four.’ At length with extreme travail he 
came to the Brae of Mar, ‘ which is a large country, all composed of 
such mountains, that Shooter’s-hill, Gad’s-hill, Highgate-hill, Hamp- 
stead-hill, Birdtop-hill (where was Birdtop ?), or Malvern-hill are but 
molehills in comparison, or like a liver or gizzard upon a capon’s wing 
in respect of the altitude of their tops or the perpendicularity of their 
bottoms.’ Surely, after this graphic compendium of the topography 
of the Highlands, John Taylor ought to have been the author of the 
celebrated distich on the Caledonian highways north of Aberdeen : 

‘ If you’d seen those roads before they were made, 
You’d lift up your hands and bless Field-Marshal Wade.’ 

At Braemar, he found his noble patrons, ‘ with lords and ladies, 
and hundred of knights, esquires, and followers,’ all in the High- 
land dress, in which picturesque costume, anticipating George IV. 
and Sir William Curtis, the Water-poet was speedily habited ; and 
then he seems to have had ‘ very good times’ for about a fortnight, 
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living on the fat of the land, although camping out on the heather, 
‘ without seeing, all the time, either house, cornfield, or habitation, 
or any creature save deer, wild horses, wolves, and the like.’ Shaggy 
Highland ponies may, in this instance, perhaps, be allowed to pass 
muster as wild horses, but were there any wolves in Scotland late 
in the reign of James I. ? 

But the travels of the Water-poet were not yet over. Returning 
from the Ultima Thule to London he visited the beautiful and hap- 
less Queen of Bohemia at Prague. He made a pilgrimage to York, 
and dined with Archbishop Toby Mathew at his own primatial 
table ; and he had the foolhardihood to sail from London to Queens- 
borough in a paper boat, with two stockfish tied to a couple of walk- 
ing sticks in lieu of oars. Had he been drowned on this madcap 
excursion, it would have served him right ; as it was he very narrowly 
escaped. His compagnon de voyage was one Roger Bird, a vintner, 
and the pair were adrift from Saturday at evening-tide until Monday 
morning. They reached Queensborough in a very lamentable con- 
dition, and found it to be the fair-day. Taylor relates that the 
Mayor of Queensborough entertained him and his friend with bread, 
beer, and oysters, and that he presented the corporation with the 
skeleton of his boat; but that the country people tore it up piecemeal, 
‘every man wishing to carry away a scrap as a memorial of this 
most mad adventure.’ It would have been a more appropriate 
termination of the exploit had the Mayor of Queensborough clapped 
Messieurs John Taylor and Roger Bird in the stocks as vagrants. 

Taylor was born in Gloucestershire, in 1580, and received the 
ordinary village schooling of his day, which, I cannot help thinking, 
meant a great deal more than ordinary village schooling means now. 
At present it is accounted rather a genteel thing to be educated at the 
humblest endowed grammar-school ; but in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, when there was scarcely any middle class, and when ‘the 
lower middle class,’ as the cant phrase goes, did not exist at all, the 
common people were either wholly illiterate, or they received what 
in their times would be accounted a very good classical education. 
With Puritanism, classical training in country schools declined, or 
was made subservient to pseudo-theological instruction. Village 
children left off learning ‘ As in presenti ;’ but they began to learn 
genealogies from Genesis. 

The future Water-poet, being removed from school, was bound 
apprentice to a Thames waterman, in his time a popular and lucra- 
tive employment, since there was but one bridge across the Thames. 
The court mainly resided at Whitehall or Greenwich, and the man- 
sions of the great nobility were nearly all on the river bank. Ac- 
cording to Taylor, the number of watermen, and those that lived and 
were maintained by them, and by the labour of the oar and scull, 
between Windsor-bridge and Gravesend, could not be fewer than forty 
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thousand. This is obviously an exaggeration; but remembering 
that there were no hackney-coaches, and that the theatres and bear- 
gardens were chiefly on the Surrey side of the Thames, there must 
have been, not only in the reign of ‘ that bright occidental star, 
Queen Elizabeth,’ but of her cousin of Scotland, his son, and grand- 
son, plenty of work for the jolly young watermen of Middlesex, 
Kent, and Essex. The Thames was, moreover, looked upon as the 
great nursery for the navy ; and whenever a war broke out, if so 
many thousand volunteers for the royal fleet were not immediately 
forthcoming from among the ‘ waterside characters,’ recourse was 
at once had to the very simple means of securing as many seamen 
as were needed by impressment. With very great difficulty did the 
Corporation of London obtain from the government a recognition of 
one of their traditional privileges, which exempted apprentices duly 
indented at Watermen’s Hall from impressment ; but the immunity, 
though nominally admitted, was frequently evaded in practice ; and 
when food for powder at sea was scarce, likely young apprentices 
were eagerly snapped up by the press-gangs. Taylor himself made 
no less than sixteen voyages ; but whether bon gré or mal gré, he 
does not inform us. He was with the Earl of Essex, in the expedi- 
tion to Cadiz; he was at the Azores; and he seems to have taken 
frequent trips to the shores of Holland and North Germany. It is 
necessary to state thus much; for the idea generally entertained 
concerning the Water-poet does not amount to much more than 
that he was a mere cockney hired sculler, whose craftsmanship was 
mainly displayed between Chelsea Reach and Wapping Old Stairs. 
During his multifarious cruises he seems to have had leisure 
enough to pick up a fair amount of book-learning; at least, he 
boasts of familiar acquaintance with the works of Fairfax and Du 
Bartas, of Chaucer, Sidney, Spenser, Daniel and Nash, of Purchas 
and Speed, ‘ Lloyd, Grimstone, Montaigne and Suetonius’—an odd 
jumble verily—to say nothing of ‘ Josephus of the Jews,’ ‘ Knowles 
of the Turks,’ ‘old monumental Fox and Holinshed,’ Plutarch’s 
Morals, Marcus Aurelius, Guevara, Seneca and Camden, and 
‘ Agrippa, whom some call Cornelius.’ Some of these statements 
must, I fear, be taken with a very large pinch of salt; still, who is 
to gainsay you when you declare that you have read this or that 
author right through, from title to colophon? 

The manner in which the Water-poet published his books was 
peculiar and characteristic. He did not, happily for his contem- 
poraries, bring forth folios; his poems indeed rarely exceeded the 
proportions of modest little pamphlets. These being of small bulk, 
he printed at his own cost, and made grants of them, hoping for 
remuneration from the grandees to whom he made offering of his 
literary tribute. ‘This mode of publication,’ says Southey, ‘ was 
not regarded in those days as so close akin to mendicity as it would 
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now be deemed ; pecuniary gifts of trifling amount being then given 
and accepted where it would now be deemed an insult to offer and a 
disgrace to accept them.’ By means of these neat little cadeaux 
our Water-poet contrived to obtain some very munificent donations 
from both King James and King Charles; and another of his 
patrons, the Earl of Holdernesse, was so good as to move the king to 
bestow a place upon Taylor. The earl succeeded in his suit; but 
calling to mind Taylor’s designation as a ‘water’ poet, the post 
bestowed on him was certainly a very strange one. He was re- 
commended to Sir William Wado, the Lieutenant of the Tower, 
and from him received the appointment of receiving, on the lieu- 
tenant’s behalf, his gubernatorial perquisite of ‘two black leathern 
bottles or lombards of wine,’ being in quantity six gallons, from every 
ship that brought wine into the river Thames; a custom which had 
continued at that time for more than three hundred years. The 
spirit in which the Water-poet could have been nominated to such 
a post as a wine-toll-taker must have been akin to the merry thought 
which dictated the conversion of another poet—unhappily a whisky- 
and-water poet named Robert Burns—into an exciseman. Taylor 
did not enjoy his dignity long. There was an agitation on foot 
against monopolies and royalties. The merchants complained that 
the bottles were made bigger than they used to be, and went to law 
with the lieutenant, who won his cause, pleading prescription, in 
Westminster Hall; but the Water-poet and wine-collector was but 
seurvily requited. No sooner had he established the lieutenant’s legal 
rights than the office which he held was put up for sale; and not 
having the wherewithal to purchase it, he was summarily dismissed. 

The end of Taylor, one must rejoice to know, was peaceful and 
comfortable. When the civil wars broke out, the loyal bard—al- 
though a gondolier, he had always been a cavalier, which seems a 
parodox, and flying directly in the face of the old saw that the 
easiest berth in the world is that of riding-master to the Doge of 
Venice —retired to Oxford, where he kept an eating-house much 
frequented by good subjects of Church and State; employing his 
pen valiantly meanwhile against the rascally Roundheads. On the 
final collapse of Charles’s cause, Taylor removed to London, and 
kept a tavern in Phenix-alley, Long-acre. Here, after the murder 
of Charles, he hung up ‘The Mourning Crown’ for his sign; but the 
circumjacent Roundheads objected to a cognizance so obviously ma- 
lignant in suggestion; so he hung up a portrait of himself instead. 
His old age was healthful and merry; and he died in 1654, in his 
seventy-fourth year, and was buried in the churchyard of St. Paul’s, 
Covent-garden. My good friend Mr. Paddy Green has mused over 
Taylor’s tomb many a time and oft, I have no doubt. How many 
poets, I should like to know, have died in as comely a manner as 
this poor Water-poet ! 
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Ir’s worse than gambling, sir, and it beats drinking holler. Skittles 
is enticing, but poaching is the captain. Drop it, sir? I could 
wipe off my score at the Crowing Cock easier than I could drop 
my love of sport; and when I says that I says a good deal, for the 
landlord swears I shall die in his debt; and I believe him. Ifa 
fellow takes to poaching, he’s done for as safe as houses. I’ve been 
a private sportsman now for twenty year come Martinmas, and I’m 
a bigger old sawney than ever in the way of liking it. O, sartinly, 
some gives it up, but not without their eyes fails ’em. There’s 
old Jacob Greene the blacksmith, he’s retired a good bit now. He 
do say it was because the Methody man made him oneasy in his 
mind; and he’s a deacon now, and has had ‘a call’ to preach. But 
the truth is, the blinds have got down, sir. He can’t see; and a 
good poacher must be able to hit a black cat at forty yards, on a 
dusky night. Old Jacob Greene, sir, is like Solomon now. Solomon, 
sir, when he got so old he couldn’t enjoy hisself the same as he 
used, said it was all vanity and vexation of spirit. No doubt it is 
vexing when a fellow tries to carry on the old games, and can’t. 

How did I begin the game? Well, it wur like this: at eighteen 
I wur in service with old master Thurlstone, at the Dove Holes ; 
and Will Oakley wur my fellow servant. A fine strapping fellow 
wur Will. Gone to Americay now. He saved his money, sir, and 
I spends mine; that’s the difference. Howether, as we sat on the 
sheltry side of a hedge, eating our bread-and-cheese, we-seed the 
plump pheasants strut so peert out of the wood that skirted the 
field we wur harrowing; and so tame, like our Cochins. Will looked 
at em, admiring-like, for a minute, and says he: 

‘Them birds, Rooks’—that’s my name, sir, you see—‘ them 
birds is like many silly men: they won’t take a good thing when 
they has the chance. There’s pans full of tommy for ’em in the 
wood, and yet they come dibbling in our field. I wonder,’ says he, 
considering a minute or two,—‘I wonder how they would taste 
baked ?’ 

I hadn’t no notion, and I said so. Will sat twirling his billy- 
cock slowly, and looking at the pheasants. 

‘I was a-wondering why you and me, Rooks, should have to sit 
in a ditch eating barley-bread and skim-dick, whilst Squire Dormer 
eats pheasants and lives like a fighting-cock ? Wild animals,’ says 
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Will, a-pointing across the field to where the pheasants wur feeding, 
and a-stretching out his fingers like the Methody man when he 
preaches on the horse-block at the Crowing Cock —‘ wild animals 
was sent for the service of men; they was give to everybody, not 
to the Squire. Ther’s the book of Genesis on that, and parson 
can’t deny it, though he’d like to. 

‘ There’s another thing, too. If you and me, Rooks, was to 
sneak round the corner of that wood, and floor a couple of them 
birds with a big hedge-stake, or if we was to shoot ’em at nights, 
the justices would lecture us like anythink, and swear we was rogues 
and vagabones. But if Squire and his lot wur to make a big bag, 
them very justices would say, ‘‘ What noble sportsmen; what a love 
of sport!” Laws is rum things,’ says he, a-scratching of his head, 
‘and justices ain’t no better than they should be.’ 

Well, sir, I took up oncommon raw agin the Squire, and Will 
soon persuaded me to pitch into the pheasants. He was mixed up 
with a regular gang of poachers at Foosetown, and easily got a gun, 
which we used to hide in an old drain. 

The first night we went out, when we left our room over the 
stables it was terrible dark, even for country fellows that get used 
toit. Will led me over the fields to a wood right in front of Squire’s 
house. They called it the Belt, sir, because it ran all round the 
home park. A nice wood it wur. I had nested in it when a lad. 
There wur dozens of squirrels in it. Oncommon cute animals they 
be, sir—brushes away the dry beech-leaves with their tails, and 
then turns ’em round to pick up the nuts. Being so near Squire’s 
house I felt afraid, and said so. ‘Never you mind,’ says Will; 
‘the keepers is away up to the Asps spinneys, and we’re as safe 
here as if we was in heaven, because they don’t expect us. Ha’n’t 
you heard parson say how we looks too high for things close by ?’ 

Will sniggered quietly to himself at the thought of the parson. 
But I felt very hunked, for the big hound at the stables yelped as if 
he knew we was there. The river washed over the ford with a 
dismal sound. The toads on the lake croaked awful. The night- 
wind sounded sad amongst the trees. - The great bell at the hall 
rung for prayers. The church clock struck eleven. Gradually the 
lights at the hall went out one by one. I was sorry to see the last 
one go. 

‘ Look up there, Rooks,’ says Will, leading me underneath some 
trees and pointing upwards. I looked up as hard asI could. But, 
lor bless you, it was too dark to see even a white smock-frock. ‘0, 
it don’t matter,’ says Will. ‘ You keep quiet, hold the bag, and do 
as I tell you, and no mistake.’ Will put the gun to his shoulder and 
fired twice. In a minute the quiet wood was in an uproar. Thou- 
sands of wings flapped. Cock pheasants screeched with fright, and 
the hens cried chorus. Blackbirds and thrushes wanted to know 
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what was up; and all the tiny birds twittered like mad. I was 
scared almost to death by a pheasant whirring close by my ear-hole, 
and was just bolting; only Will collared me. ‘ Where are you off 
to, you fool ?’ he growled, a-laughing to himself like. ‘ Give us the 
bag.’ I picked it up, for I had dropped it in my fright. Will shoves 
two birds in it, and strides away to the edge of the wood. 

It wur a sight, sir, to see him slash off across the fields and 
clear the hedges. I followed. Right away from the hall we went, 
towards a wood two miles off. As we run, we heard gates slam, 
and the big hound had stopped barking; so we knew that the 
Squire’s folks was out, and that the dog wur loosed. When we got 
to the other wood, we wur dead-beat. I wanted to go home, but 
Will wur in high spirits, and swore the game wur only begun, and 
that he would have more birds. The devil wur in him, sir, and it 
would ha’ been a bad night for Tom Jarvis the keeper if he had 
come across us then. Well, sir, after we had rested and got wind, 
Will did the same trick again, and brought down two more pheasants. 
Then we run for home like hares, and got in safe without seeing any- 
body. 

We played this game pretty often, and the village got into a 
regular hubbub. The Squire swore there wur some of the cunningest 
thieves about the estate that ever was, and thought we was a gang 
that plotted to do business on different parts of the preserves. The 
first night we went out, old Jacob, the smith, wur suspected ; but 
the old man knew we wur out, and had been cute enough to go on 
that very night to a prayer meeting at a chapel four miles away, 
along with one of the Squire’s woodmen who had also taken a pious 
turn, and they two easily cleared one another. But we got nabbed 
at last, sir ; for one night, when we come home with the game, who 
did we find waiting for us in the farmyard but Tom Jarvis the 
keeper and his man? They suspected us, you see, and as they 
couldn’t catch us they played us that deep trick. They threatened 
to pull us up the next day; and after they went, Will Oakley got 
his little bit of money together and ran off to the coal-pits. I had 
no money, and couldn’t go. 

How did I get out of it, sir? Well, master persuaded me to 
go to the hall to ax Squire’s pardon. Master went and told how 
Will was a bad lad, and had led me on; and that I wouldn’t do it 
again. Squire stormed and swore shocking; but he agreed to make 
it up. When it was all over, says I to him, ‘ We ought to have a 
drop of drink about this job, sir, seeing as how it’s all settled; and 
a mouthful of bread-and-cheese wouldn’t be amiss either.’ 

‘Why, you impudent scamp,’ says he, ‘ if you ain’t off sharp 
I'll have you put in the stocks yet.’ He went away and told his 
lady, for I heard her a-laughing hearty, and she come out into the 
passage and hollered out to the footman, ‘ Slater,’ says she, ‘ give 
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that man as much as he can eat and drink.’ And he did too; and 
I didn’t make a bad day, for a snare that I set a-going home agin 
had a hare in it that night. 

It’s easy enough to dispose of the game, sir, provided you deals 
with a respectable man. The little hucksters will make their own 
terms as to price, or else they’ll split on you; so it’s better to go to 
an honest man at once. My man, Mr. Crouch, keeps the biggest 
shop in Foosetown, and deals with all the gentry. A very tidy 
man, sir, but a bit addled about old picters and crockeryware. 
Says he to me one day a-sitting in his parlour, a-drinking a drop of 
sherry wine, ‘Mr. Rooks,’ says he, ‘that picter over by there,’ 
pointing to an old smudge so dark that I could hardly see it, ‘ that,’ 
says he ‘is a Tishiun. My picter restorer won’t tell me whether 
it’s a copy or a horiginal; he won’t commit hisself. It’s the Tribute 
Money is the picter. Observe the hexpression of that Pharisee’s 
hyebrow, Mr. Rooks.’ 

‘ And so that’s a Tishiun, is it?’ says I. 

‘It is,’ says he. ‘It’s the picter that brought Tishiun hout ; 
and if it’s only a horiginal it’s worth its thousands.’ 

But Crouch is a good pay and an honest man. 

O yes, sir. I’ve been nakbed four times. We helps one an- 
other to pay the fine ; but the last time I had three months on the 
wheel. No joke that, sir. It makes your arms and your thighs 
feel like babies’. I warn’t good for nothing for a month after, and had 
to go on the parish. Everything else in gaol, sir, is very comfort- 
able; but the wheel is the very devil. I'll sartinly thrash Tom 
Jarvis for that, some night. 

Yes, sir, I’m married, but my wife has got rumatiz by field 
work, and has half-a-crown a week from the parish. I’m a labourer, 
and earn ten shillings a week, besides what I can make by poaching, 
perhaps four or five shillings more. I’ve two boys, ten and twelve. 
School, sir? O no, they’re worth five shillings a week to me. Bet- 
ter drop poaching? No, sir, I’m damned if I do. 
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JERSEY 


Ir any man have a little time to spare, money to spend, and a taste 
for pretty women, naughty stories, and unlimited liberty of speech 
and action, let him depart for the island of Jersey. But first let 
him bid his friends farewell, more especially the particular Dulcinea 
of his affections ; for the shores of St. Helier’s, though fair, are 
treacherous, and from them many a fair siren has beckoned the 
stranger away from home and kin to follow her sweet will, while yet 
he believed himself to be but listening to the music of her voice. It 
is an enchanted island ; the sun always shines, the streets are always 
gay; everybody is poor, scarcely any one has a character, and all 
are happy. But the intending traveller must serve his apprentice- 
ship before reaching this ‘Happy Land.’ He must take about 
the shortest and worst voyage under the sun; for twelve hours he 
must toss on the ‘chopping’ Channel. Like Job, he must curse 
the day and hour in which he was born; he must pray for death. 
His soul will refuse all manner of meat; but all things have an end, 
and so have his torments. When he staggers on deck, and sees 
the morning sun shining down on St. Helier’s ; when his happy legs 
stand on dry land, and a cheerful voice close to him says, ‘ Carriage, 
sir?’ and he bowls off at a smart pace along the quay and through 
the town, he must be a misanthrope indeed who will not feel his 
spirits rise and the demon of sea-sickness depart from him. Early 
as it is, there are plenty of people abroad—English girls, offi- 
cers, peasants in Normandy caps, flower-girls, soldiers, beggars, and 
‘gamins’ of every description. ‘They make a picturesque whole as 
they jostle one another in the narrow streets. But our stranger 
must not pause to admire; to the Imperial, or Alexandra, or 
Pomme d’Or, let him go; there swallow such breakfast as he 
may, sleep for some hours, then, when he has bathed and dressed, 
let him sally forth and form his first impressions of Jersey. He 
will perhaps be disappointed ; for the beauty of the island consists in 
its scenery, the town of St. Helier’s itself being crooked, narrow, and 
not over-clean, reminding one forcibly of the back streets of London. 

Probably the first thing that strikes a stranger is the extraor- 
dinary number of hired carriages that dash hither and thither, guided 
by apparently the most reckless of Jehus. Then he will notice the 
wonderful vitality and animation of the whole scene; the careless 
gaiety that belongs almost exclusively to Paris seems to have in- 
fected this half-French, half-English town; for the ‘motley crowd’ 
wears a careless holiday look, and has apparently nothing to do but 
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saunter about and ‘ see and be seen.’ A story attaches itself to most 
of these people: this one has lately been ruined, that one has run 
away with somebody else’s wife, another is in hiding from his 
creditors, and so on ad infinitum; but they all look as jaunty as 
blackbirds, and not appearing to feel their misfortunes, no one 
dreams of mentioning them. Jersey is essentially a sociable place ; 
that is to say, for men. If you are a lady, it is a more difficult 
thing to get into the thick of the fun, especially if you are very 
pretty, as the virgins of the soil dislike being beaten on their own 
ground. Men are scarce there as elsewhere in these spinster- 
ridden days, and they get terribly spoilt. A stranger may arrive in 
the island on Monday evening, and know everybody and be ‘ floated’ 
in society by Wednesday morning. There is plenty of fun to be 
had; the club is a good one; the hotels and billiard-rooms first 
rate ; and there is a capital little theatre. The prices are moderate. 

You can dine at the Pomme d’Or table d’hote, on soup, fish, 
poultry, entrées, meat, sweets, and dessert, for two shillings, with- 
out wine. It is good fun to make a rule of dining there when not 
better engaged, and watching the people who come. The large 
tables seat two or three hundred people, and there is the oddest 
medley of French and English there every night in the season, 
which lasts from June to September. The markets in Jersey are 
very fine, and amply supplied from the country every morning. 
Every one knows that Jersey is celebrated for its fruit and veget- 
ables, while the butter and cream are not to be beaten in all De- 
vonshire. Nothing prettier or fresher can be imagined than these 
clean market stalls in the early part of the day, laid out with the 
sweetest-smelling wares—fruit in magnificent piles of purple, rose, 
and gold, crisp salads of exquisite green and red, yellow pats of 
butter resting on cabbage-leaves, masses of brilliant flowers glisten- 
ing with dew as when they were plucked in country gardens by the 
first morning light. Many ladies do their own marketing daily; 
but Saturday is the grand time, when almost every one appears with 
a dainty basket, in which, if she is a spinster, she stows eggs, 
fragrant fruit, and sweet-smelling Gloire de Dijon or Marshal Niel 
roses, with heliotrope and lavender between ; but ifshe is a matron 
‘on hospitable cares intent,’ she is followed by a servant bearing a 
more substantial receptacle for her purchases. The crowd on these 
days is so great you can scarcely move ; but it is pleasant bondage, 
for the whole place smells wonderfully nice. 

Provisions are supposed to be cheap in Jersey, but I have heard 
people there say that, though fruit and butter, poultry and veget- 
ables, are cheaper than in England, meat and groceries are dearer. 
It is perhaps as well that they should be, as the tradesmen are 
cheated every day by strangers who go over there, live for some 
time on credit, and then ‘bolt’ across the Channel. Sometimes 
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the news of their approaching exodus gets wind, and then some very 
pretty fun follows. They are hauled back just as the boat is start- 
ing, made to pay ‘through the nose,’ or kept in durance vile at the 
government’s expense. But numbers of these swindlers escape, and 
it is a difficult matter to catch them again, although I have heard of 
frantic chases half round England, with the cheat for hare and an 
outraged tradesman for hounds, though I never heard of their over- 
taking one another. 

The British tourist in his worst form is rampant in Jersey 
during the summer months. Swarms of cads arrive by every boat. 
They love to go abroad, herded together in cars, insulting every 
good-looking woman they meet with ribald jokes and stares. They 
are called ‘ five-pounders,’ as they are popularly supposed to pay 
their fare over and back again, including expenses on the island, 
for that sum. I have heard, but do not believe, that they some- 
times depart without their coats, having been forced to part with 
them to pay mine host. 

There are lovely places to be seen—Gréy-de-lec, Boulay Bay, the 
Devil’s Hole, St. Aubyn’s Bay ; there are many more. For so tiny 
an island, it is amazing how much there is to be seen in it. Any- 
thing so exquisite as the Jersey lanes cannot be imagined, unless, 
indeed, you know Devonshire well and all the ins and outs of Tor- 
quay, and have taken that wonderful, mysterious, unearthly drive to 
Pomeroy Castle that no one ever forgets. I happened, while 
yachting last summer, to go direct from Torquay to Jersey, just when 
the Devonshire lanes were in their fullest beauty; and I was struck 
by the extraordinary resemblance of scenery between the two places. 
The Jersey lanes open one out of the other, in just the same be- 
wildering confusion. You drive between flower-starred banks 
and orchards, through endless avenues that apparently have no be- 
ginning and no ending, while overhead the trees meet and form a 
natural arcade, beneath which you pass. Here and there are to be 
seen glimpses of the sea, which is of that intense blue peculiar to 
Italy, but here seems to belong to the brilliant character of the 
whole scene. But unless you have seen Jersey you cannot guess 
how lovely it is. 

One of the favourite amusements for pastime is to listen 
to the band on fine days at the Imperial gardens, which are spa- 
cious and well laid out, at a short|distance from the town. Thi- 
ther flock all the ladies, and prance to their hearts’ content; men 
follow, but in moderation, for the supply of beaux by no means 
comes up to the demand. But the Jersey girls are so lovely! They 
pass you by ones and twos and threes, literally taking your breath 
away, for there is scarcely a plain face to be seen among the 
whole lot. Fair and dark, little and big, charming as Venus, stately as 
Juno, they make a goodly show as they pace the greensward listen- 
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ing to the strains of ‘ Blue Danube’ or ‘ Hydropaten.’ The Jersey 
men have a decided admiration for small feet, and those damsels 
who, either by nature or art, have acquired small extremities, do 
not disguise the fact, but wear their petticoats a good two inches 
shorter than their less-favoured sisters, who walk abroad discreetly 
clad in ‘ tails.’ As a rule, the belles of the island have little or no 
style ; they do not dress well, or in particularly good taste, while their 
figures are in no way remarkable, but their faces make up for every- 
thing. You may see more beautiful girls on one summer’s day in 
Jersey than you have known during the whole of a crowded London 
season. Perhaps it is the wonderful air of the island that gives to 
them that exquisite purity of complexion, that soft yet healthy 
bloom, which distinguishes them so remarkably. They also have, for 
the most part, magnificent hair and eyes and good features. Few 
of these girls are born in Jersey; they have, for the most part, 
settled in the island for some years, and the prettiest of them come 
from England. These damsels are by no means slow, but hardly 
as fast as their Guernsey sisters, who are not nearly so good-look- 
ing. It is always the plainest women who flirt the most recklessly. 
The Jersey girls marry off very rapidly, but not always well. It is 
rare to hear of a really good wealthy marriage, but it is quite certain 
that when one of the wise virgins of the island gets a chance of 
matrimony, she seldom refuses it. The men who go there have 
usually warm hearts and light pockets, so that matrimony is often 
essayed on such magnificent sums as two or three hundred a 
year. They will marry a civilian with a smiling countenance ; but 
if you wish to see a proud and triumphant bearing, behold a Jersey 
girl sail to the altar with an officer! A few out of every regiment 
are caught and made Benedicts, and there is great rejoicing over 
the treasure. They all have a perverse, infatuated, and thoroughly 
feminine love for a scarlet coat, esteeming the faithless little finger 
of an officer more than the whole body of a virtuous citizen. ‘0, 
que j’aime le militaire!’ Where have not Eve’s daughters sung it, 
and will they ever cease to do so ? 

It is very amusing to see the way love-affairs are managed over 
there. An officer, let us say, selects some pretty girl whom he par- 
ticularly admires, dances with her, walks with her, takes her to St. 
Simon’s, and if he is of a godly turn of mind, sits beside her—if not, 
he awaits her at the door with other choice spirits, and takes her home; 
buys her flowers as long as his purse will hold out, and to all appear- 
ance they are engaged, when suddenly a new actor appears upon the 
scene. Perhaps it is a new lover for the girl with alittle money (the 
officer has none), or a young lady looms within the redcoat’s ken with 
a moderate fortune or lovelier face; any way, the spell is broken. 
One, two, three, and away! the couple who till to-day have been in- 
separable are divorced, and ene or the other in due time is married or 
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jilted ; but they do not break their hearts, and whether it is Corydon 
who is left behind or Phillis, that one does not sit by the river-side 
thumping a guitar, but is ready for ‘ business’ when an opportunity 
turns up. It is a curious set-out from first to last, as seen by 
English eyes. Every girl who is not very particular has her regular 
‘spoon,’ her male property with whom she takes the air, parades at 
tea-fights and flower-shows, the theatre, promenades, and church, 
and uses generally as an object with which to inspire envy in the 
breasts of those unwise virgins who have neglected to secure such 
furniture to their own especial use. These last are seen basely 
stalking with younger sisters, or, O ignominy ! actually hiding under 
the shadow of their mothers’ wings. But that is a rare sight indeed, 
for it is a curious fact that Jersey papas and mammas are con- 
spicuous by their absence; and though we are bound to believe they 
exist somewhere, still one is tempted to think they are covered up 
like the satin chairs in a parvenu’s drawing-room, and only visible 
on state occasions. I have seen them at balls sitting in virtuous 


‘ranks against the wall, patient martyrs, sighing for the supreme 


hour of supper, but never with their daughters beside them, unless 
the latter were hopeless wallflowers. 

Jersey is great at scandal; five-o’clock tea is the hour most 
sacred to its rites. This island is not liberal in its entertainments, 
but a banquet of thin bread-and-butter and rather weak tea is spread 
at some house or other all the week through, and any friend can go 
who likes. Then a reputation is sworn away between sips of bohea, 
and the latest elopements, fiascos, and matrimonial successes are 
critically discussed. Notes are compared about Miss Nobody’s 
paint; it is decided to a day when Captain Somebody and Mrs. 
Anybody are going to elope; and it is related how and why Mr. 
Blank threw over Miss Dash, having positively refused her hand 
three times, and many stories follow which it would ill-become me 
to repeat. But then no one has any character in Jersey; it was 
talked to shreds long ago; and as everybody is in the same plight, 
it would be ridiculous to complain of a common ill. Every one lives 
in a glass house, every pane of which is broken; you will hear ap- 
palling tales of iniquity, with the how, the why, the when, and the 
where distinctly detailed, and if you meet the hero or heroine of it 
five minutes after, you will not dream of giving him or her the other 
side of the street. As a rule, the Jersey women are not spiteful 
about one another ; but they do not love fair strangers, or for them 
to marry well, securing a prize for which they themselves have vainly 
angled : then they will stop at nothing ; but ill-words break no bones, 
and it is rather a feather in a girl’s cap to be hated by the natives, 
as there must be something uncommon or successful about her to 
bring down upon her devoted head such ‘envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness.’ bs 
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OUR GEORGE AND THE SULTAN 


BY THE TOWN-CLERK OF LUDBOROUGH 





THE writer of this short account of the visit of the Sultan of Oman 
to the important commercial centre of Ludborough is urged by no 
motives of vanity or love of display in thus venturing before the 
public. Had the press—that wonderful engine of modern civilisa- 
tion—in its daily records of the Sultan’s doings, thought fit to allot 
an adequate space to the occurrences at Ludborough, the writer 
would gladly have remained silent. Such was not the case, and he 
is therefore desirous to place on record a plain but truthful account 
of the incidents attending that important national event. Unused 
to literary efforts, he trusts that any defects of style will be excused. 
It was his original intention to have prefaced his narrative with 
extracts from the minutes of the corporation, showing the whole 
course of events, from the initiatory germ of the intended visit to its 
final culmination in the magnificent display to be hereafter described ; 
but it was suggested by the editor of this Magazine that, space being 
limited, more interest would attach to a less formal account. To the 
editor’s experienced judgment the writer cheerfully bows, and hopes 
that the interest of the subject may atone for the inexperience of the 
chronicler. 

When it was finally decided that the Sultan would visit Lud- 
borough, he had already been some days in England. The press 
was full of graphic and glowing accounts of his magnificence ; his 
jewels, his horses, his glittering suite were all the subjects of excited 
comment. It was not from this point of view that he was regarded 
by the citizens of Ludborough. As the head of an important com- 
munity gradually emerging from the darkness of barbarism, and 
offering a probable market for machinery and woollen cloths, we 
were desirous of extending to the chief magistrate of Oman the wel- 
come and hospitality of the chief magistrate of Ludborough. 

Our Mayor is my worthy friend George Bubwith. There was 
a peculiar appropriateness in the fact that Bubwith would be charged 
with the duty of receiving this oriental potentate ; for the productions 
of the sunny East, its spices, its condiments, its coffee, nay, even 
its drugs and tobaccos, were familiar to Bubwith from personal ex- 
perience. In fact, Bubwith was a grocer. Retired from business 
you will understand, with a handsome fortune, and a still more hand- 
some daughter—Arabella. I don’t wish to wander into extraneous 
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matters, but it is absolutely necessary for the progress of this nar- 
rative it should be understood that the town-clerk had fallen in love 
with the daughter of the Mayor. Was his affection reciprocated ? 
He was still in doubt at the time of the Sultan’s visit. 

It must be said, that as soon asthe council were aware that their 
invitation had been accepted by the distinguished potentate, they 
rose equal to the occasion. They voted the sum of two hundred 
pounds for the purchase of robes for the council-—scarlet for the 
aldermen and purple for the councillors. They didn’t vote a gown 
to the town-clerk ; he was informed that his professional suit would 
be sufficient. A proposal by the Mayor to expend the sum of fifty 
pounds in the purchase of a gold chain of office was negatived. It 
was suggested that he might borrow a chain for the occasion. The 
decoration of the town and the public buildings they confided to the 
public spirit of the inhabitants. The reception and entertainment 
of the Sultan were intrusted to the well-known zeal and munificence 
of the Mayor. 

The people of Ludborough were also equal to the occasion. All 
the old bunting that had done duty in years gone by at parliamentary 
and municipal contests was now brought to light ; there was hardly 
an urchin in the town who didn’t get a halfpenny from his father to 
buy him a flag, often followed by a demand on the mother for another 
halfpenny for a stick whereupon to display the same. Several days 
before the expected visit, therefore, the streets were gay with flags 
and emblems. A general holiday was proclaimed by the Mayor, and 
all classes threw themselves into the spirit of the hour with alacrity 
and fervour. 

On the Mayor devolved the chief anxiety and labour, and, I may 
add, the greater part of the expense. As soon as the visit was 
decided on, he telegraphed to the Omanese embassy placing his 
mansion at the disposal of the Sultan during his visit. A gracious 
reply was returned accepting the offer. In my humble opinion 
nothing was wanting to complete the magnificence of Mr. Bubwith’s 
upholstery, but he thought otherwise. A London firm was engaged 
by telegraph to redecorate and renew the fittings and furniture of 
the mansion, with carte blanche as to expense. 

Hardly were the preparations at the mayoral mansion finished, 
when an avant courrier in the shape of a Prince of Oman was an- 
nounced, who was charged with a mission to inspect the arrange- 
ments made for his Majesty’s visit. He was a mahogany-faced man, 
with sallow eyes, and a moustache like a wire bottle-brush; he was 
accompanied by an interpreter, and a little brown-faced man, a 
cockney, who seemed to know something about everything. The 
prince looked rather superciliously at the facade of the mansion, and 
muttered something to the interpreter, who informed us. that his 
highness considered the house not enough big! 
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Bubwith looked a little crestfallen at this, and explained to the 
Prince that his was the largest mansion in the neighbourhood, and 
though not equal to Buckingham Palace in dimensions, was much 
bigger than it looked. ‘ And tell his highness,’ said the Mayor, 
‘that I shall be happy to engage any number of rooms out.’ 

The Prince shook his head. ‘ His Highness tink he want tree 
more houses same as dis.’ 

‘That,’ said the Mayor gravely, shaking his head, ‘is im- 
possible.’ 

‘ Well, let’s look inside,’ said the Londoner ; ‘ they can’t have 
everything their own way, can they ?’ 

The Mayor led the way to the drawing-room, the big drawing- 
room, the pride of his heart, a noble room certainly, with columns 
and draperies and huge windows looking on a sloping lawn. The 
furniture was magnificent, and there wasn’t a place where you could 
put a chair or a table where there wasn’t one put. The ‘Prince 
looked round, wrinkled up his nose. 

‘ Well, what does he want now ?’ said the Mayor testily. ‘No 
room to sit down! Well—’ 

George—you must excuse my rough way, but we oftener call 
him George than Mr. Mayor—is a little peppery in his temper, and 
I could see that all this fuss about the house was getting rather too 
much for him ; therefore I suggested he should leave me and the 
Prince to go round the house together, and that if Miss Arabella 
would also favour us with her company, the whole matter could be 
easily arranged ; and his worship was pleased to think my sugges- 
tion a good one. After he was gone we got on better. The furniture 
must be all moved out; and the carpet—O, there was green in it-— 
that must be taken up, and a red one put down. 

‘ How’s that ?’ said I to the little chatty man. 

‘O, don’t you see,’ said he, ‘ they’re pretty near as bad as we 
are for fancies. There’s splits among these measly men same as 
there is with us. There are Chummies who are like the Romanists, 
they wear green; and there are Chivvies as take after the Pro- 
testants, and they wear red, and can’t abide green. Now the old 
chuff is a Chivvie.’ 

‘O, that’s it,’ said I; ‘the Mayor must hear about this ; he 
won't like to have the carpet moved, but he’ll be pleased to think 
his Majesty’s a Protestant.’ 

After that we went up-stairs, and everything was to be moved 
there ; bedsteads to be taken down, and carpets to be taken up; the 
whole house to be turned inside out. 

And then the Prince spoke to the interpreter, and the interpreter 
to the little cockney, and he burst out laughing. 

‘ What now ?’ said I. 

‘They want to know where the harem’s going to be?’ said he. 
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‘Why,’ said I, ‘ we understood as the Sultan had left all that at 
home.’ 

‘O,’ said the young Londoner, ‘ these are some he’s picked up 
on the way.’ 

‘O,’ said I, ‘I must consult the Mayoress about this.’ 

And I wrote a little note and sent it by a servant : 

‘ Mrs. Bubwith, the harem’s coming; where are we to put ’em?’ 

And then Mrs. Bubwith herself comes along in a great fluster. 

‘ Eh,’ she said, ‘ ye’ve brought more upon us than we bargained 
for. Ye maun put them in the hattics, man.’ 

But his highness said that wouldn’t do. There must be separate 
apartments for the ladies, cut off from-all the rest of the house, or 
his Majesty wouldn’t come. 

‘Then let him stay at home,’ said the Mayoress indignantly. 

But George ruled otherwise. ‘He'd started the job, and it 
should be gone through with.’ 

There was a part of the house almost separate from the rest, 
which George and his wife had proposed to occupy themselves during 
his Majesty’s visit. The Londoner suggested that this would make 
a very good place for the purpose, and the Prince said so too, only 
there was a door that must be walled up instantly. 

Soon after we left, George had the satisfaction of seeing a cart- 
load of bricks drawn over his lawn, and a row of bricklayers with 
hods on their shoulders filing over the flower-beds. I was glad I 
wasn’t there. 

And then the question arose, Where were the Mayor and Mayoress 
to go? I didn’t think Mrs. Bubwith would have consented to stop 
in the house ; the Prince said she might, only she’d have to go in 
the harem for the time; and then old George exploded, and I think 
he’d have knocked the Prince’s head off if we hadn’t interfered, and 
told him that there was nothing meant. And the little chap ex- 
plained that in those eastern countries where ladies pay visits, they 
go to the harem as a matter of course, which only means the woman’s 
side of the house after all; and then George was pacified. But 
still he wouldn’t leave Mrs. Bubwith in the harem. ‘ Where were 
they to go?’ I was a bachelor and couldn’t take them in, and all 
the houses in the town were full of visitors, and the hotels too; 
and a nice job they had to get lodgings, and such poky little rooms 
after all. 

Well, the important day came at last, and we were all drawn up 
in the station to receive his Majesty. There were the Mayor and 
Corporation in their robes, quite casting the red-coats in the shade ; 
and the volunteers; the railway officials with their best coats on ; all 
the rest of the station, exceptthe arrival platform, crowded with faces 
—faces in bonnets mostly, the beauty and fashion of the borough. 
Arabella was there in the front of them all, with Mrs. Bubwith in 
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gorgeous attire, and bouquets as big as cauliflowers in their hands. 
I was there too, of course. I had gone to the expense of a silk 
gown for the occasion, and Arabella said I looked very nice. 

I confess my heart went pit-a-pat as we heard the people who 
were hanging on outside the station cheering like mad; and pre- 
sently the engine, with flags all over it, a saloon carriage that 
looked as smart as one of Wombwell’s best vans—with a white hand- 
kerchief hanging out of the window, that somebody shook sometimes 
—and three or four carriages behind, glided into the station. 
There were people with cocked hats, and people with tall caps, like 
the grenadiers something, and jewels glittering and folk bowing 
and scraping; but it was all a maze to me till the minute when I 
had to step forward and read the address. That was the most im- 
portant part of the day in my opinion, and right glad was I when it 
was over. Arabella told me afterwards that I spoke out very well; 
in a soft but manly voice. 

It was disheartening, too, to see what notice the ladies took of 
the foreigners. They were ugly-looking chaps in my opinion, but 
they had gewgaws stuck all over them, and the women were ready 
to tear one another to pieces to rush after them; but that’s the 
nature of them. And these men chattered and grinned and made 
faces at the girls and looked so impudent, I could have sworn at 
them. 

All the rest of the morning the Sultan was driving about here 
and there, looking at machine-shops and factories, and all that kind 
of thing, till I was well-nigh done up with it all. Then we had 
luncheon in the big room of the hotel, and speeches; and when it was 
pretty well over, one of the chaps in the Sultan’s suite, who I found 
out was secretary, or something of the kind, came over to me, and 
began to talk to me in French, which I can understand pretty well. 
‘Was I the Lord Mayor’s secretary?’ ‘ Well, I might be called so.’ 
I couldn’t very well explain the difference. 

Would I approach his lordship and intimate to him that the 
Sultan was captivated with the charms of his beautiful daughter. 

‘Well, I don’t know,’ I said; ‘I don’t think I should like to 
mention that to him. In fact, I might say that she is partly en- 
gaged to be married.’ 

‘O, that imports-not. The Sultan takes the pas of all others. 
Convey to his lordship these sentiments; and in a question of price, 
when his fancy is pleased, the Sultan is always liberal.’ 

Well, I turned quite white when he said this, and didn’t know 
what to do. I was bound to mention it to the Mayor, coming as it 
did in an official kind of way, and, thinks I, there will be a pretty 
noise when George comes to hear of it ; but to my surprise, when I 
took him on one side and told him, he took it as quiet as a lamb. 
‘My word,’ he said, ‘ Edward, the old chap’s got a pretty good pair 
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ofeyes in his head; there isn’t a better-looking gal than Arabella in 
all the land, no, nor more accomplished neither. Does his Majesty 
know how beautiful she plays the Eolian ’arp?’ 

‘O,’ Isaid, quite nettled, ‘if Arabella’s going into the harem—’ 

He changed colour in a minute. ‘No,’ he said, ‘Edward, my 
boy, I should never think of that ; but look here, get a bit of paper 
and make a note or two about it.’ 

‘I never would have believed,’ I said, ‘that you’d have thought 
twice about Arabella and a heathen.’ 

‘ Well,’ says George, ‘if his highness will embrace the Protest- 
ant faith, and be married at church—if he’ll put away his other 
wives, and make Arabella the queen of the country—I’ll think about 
it; and if Arabella fancies it, she shall have twenty thousand pounds 
as a portion.’ 

When I told the secretary about the Protestant religion and the 
other wives, he laughed, and said—they’d picked up a little English 
over here—‘ Him no go!’ But when the Sultan came to hear of it 
he looked as black as thunder, and he walked off without taking 
any more notice of anybody. 

All the amusements we’d provided for him that afternoon were 
put aside. He wouldn’t look at another factory or put his head 
inside another machine-shop. They say he sat the rest of the day 
on Bubwith’s lawn, sulking and smoking a golden pipe. 

There was a grand banquet in the evening, but his Majesty 
didn’t come to it; so it went off a little flat. After the banquet there 
was a ball; and it seems his Majesty was persuaded to come to 
that. For in the middle of it the music was stopped, and then 
struck up the ‘Oman Hymn;’ the Mayor and all the Corporation 
went out in their robes, and presently his Majesty walked in, glitter- 
ing like a thorn-bush after a shower, but still heavy and stormy about 
the eyes. Now, there was one thing that had been arranged for his 
amusement, which we thought would please his Majesty,-and that 
was an electric telegraph machine, which the Mayor had arranged 
should be set up in the hall, and connected with the wire that com- 
municates with the city of Ormuz, the capital of the Sultan’s do- 
minions. So that his Majesty was to be asked if he’d transmit 
his orders to his own capital from the very centre of the ballroom, 
from the centre of civilisation, as it were, to the centre of barbarism. 
It was a childish sort of thing I thought myself, reminding me of 
little boys who go and pull out their best toys when visitors come, 
out of infantile braggadocio; but everybody seemed to think it very 
fine, and so I held my peace. 

Well, as soon as the Sultan had looked about him a bit, they 
dragged him up to this machine and requested him to give his 
- orders to his grand vizier at Ormuz. The dancing had stopped, for 
everybody was anxious to see what was going on. It was such a 
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beautiful idea, the ladies said, and they all gathered round him in a 
circle; while he glowered down at them, wrinkling his nose at them 
like a tiger in a cage. Presently the whisper went round, ‘ His 
Majesty asks if all is tranquil at Ormuz.’ The handles jigjogged, 
and then were still, and people waited expectant for a while. Then 
the needles moved again. The operator looked uneasily at the 
interpreter, the interpreter at the Mayor. There was a little whis- 
pering and talking, but finally the Sultan received the message— 
such a funny one; people said it was some oriental witticism, no 
doubt— it referred the Sultan to his grandmother. 

The Sultan’s face clouded all over. Fire shot from his eyes. 
He hissed out some words, and all his suite, pale and trembling, sank 
upon their knees before him. The panic communicated itself to 
the bystanders. Something serious had happened. What was it? 

‘ He sha’n’t do it!’ roared the Mayor, catching hold of the tele- 
graph operator by the arm. 

The Sultan hissed out some more terrible words, and his suite 
sprang to their feet and put their hands on the jewelled hilts of 
their scimitars. 

‘ What’s the matter ?’ I cried, springing to the side of my chief. 

‘QO, Edward,’ said the Mayor, breathless with horror, ‘his 
minister over there’s made a bit of a mistake, and he wants to order 
him to have his head chopped off. He sha’n’t do it!’ he roared 
once more. George looked noble then; his face as red as fire, 
and the drops of perspiration starting out all over his face, but as 
bold as brass, and not going to budge an inch. And the Sultan, 
something betwixt a snake and a tiger, looked all round him, flashing 
fire from his eyes; and the other dark chaps with their hands on 
their scimitars, ready to flash out in a circle of steel. It was a 
terrible moment that, and every face in the room was blanched, 
and women fainted, and men roared out in a strange excited way, 
not knowing what they were saying. And there he stood, that 
master of millions of lives; hundreds of lamps shining down upon 
him, and lighting him up in a myriad sparkles. A man of another 
world standing among us, and before our very eyes about to launch 
forth death against a fellow man thousands of miles away. And 
nobody to stand against him only George and me. 

For the man at the machine was a creature of theirs; and if he 
had shook himself free from George’s grasp—well, there would have 
been heads off in Ormuz. 

In that moment of suspense I caught sight of the wire where it 
ran in a gutta-percha tube into the flooring of the room, and quick 
as thought I slithered down on my knees and snicked through the 
wire with my penknife. 

‘Now, George,’ I shouted, ‘let ’em fire away !’ 

Well, the Sultan turned it off with a langh when he saw what 
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was done, and the other chaps began to snigger too; and you'd 
have thought it all a joke, but it wasn’t. In another minute a chap 
came rushing into the room from the head telegraph office, to ex- 
plain what was the matter. Hearing that the Sultan wasn’t going 
to be there, they’d connected the wire from the town-hall with a 
machine where some young chaps were learning the business, and 
sending nonsensical messages to one another. But he’d come to 
say the wire was all right now, and they might fire away. So when 
the Sultan heard this, he laughed again, and next minute one of his 
princes brought George a beautiful snuff-box with his Majesty’s por- 
trait set in brilliants. 

‘Well, Edward,’ said Arabella, as she put her arm into mine 
and gave me a gentle squeeze, ‘ those foreigners have got diamonds 
shining outside their coats ; but give me the warm heart inside.’ 

‘Then, Arabella,’ said I, ‘ you wouldn’t despise the hand of a 
hard-working humble town-clerk ?’ 

And she looked down and blushed, and I knew it was all right. 
And I mean to nail George as to the twenty thousand pounds 
before long. 

But I won’t mention it yet, for he’s terribly sore about the mess 
they made of his furniture, and the bill he had to pay before every- 
thing was straightened up. ‘Eh,’ said George, when it was all 
done with, ‘it was glorious work while it lasted; but no more of 
the Sultan for me.’ 








A GLIMPSE AT GRETNA GREEN 


As Gretna Green is but thirteen miles from Carlisle, a recent morn- 
ing of leisure at the latter ‘merry’ town offered a fair opportunity 
for a visit to its neighbouring village of matrimonial celebrity. On 
alighting at Gretna station, five minutes’ walk brings the visitor to 
the little border river Sark, which gave rise to the fame of the 
locality. Two bridges cross it within a quarter of a mile; and 
these, in olden days, were the strongholds of their respective ‘ priests.’ 
Once safely over either of these, runaway couples could be speedily 
united, by simple exchange of troth and consent, according to the 
spirit of the law of Scotland. Taking the road to the left, we soon 
arrived at the toll-bar, which every one has heard of. It is called 
Alison Bank; and there 1 man of the name of Morrer was hiero- 
phant. The business of Alison Bank, however, seems to have died 
out ; so we walked a mile onwards to its more celebrated rival, Lang, 
at Spring Field. That morning there happened to be a fair in the 
locality, and great numbers of young men and women might be seen 
going to it, arm-in-arm, with much merriment. Though the swains 
of Gretna can so easily contract matrimony, it is clear that their 
Phyllises require as orthodox a wooing as any of their sex in 
districts less favourably situated for speedy marriage. At length we 
entered Spring Field, which consists of one straight and very wide 
. street, bordered by low but substantially-built stone houses. It 
would be difficult to find a less picturesque village in the Borders, or 
one more calculated to disenchant a romantic damsel alighting at it 
in order to secure the priest’s services. It is very unlike the pro- 
verbial Devonshire lane to which marriage has been compared ; 
honeysuckles, rosebuds, doves, all flowers or creatures sacred to 
Venus, were only conspicuous by their absence. Perhaps it was as 
well, in the palmy days of Gretna Green, that even at the last 
moment, by the sense of blankness and desolation which the aspect of 
the place wore, a locus panitentie should be offered to enthusiastic 
and idealist temperaments. It was certainly not the fault of Spring 
Field if any gushing nature entered the bonds of wedlock under the 
illusion that the path to Hymen’s temple was strewn with flowers. 
An old crone directed us to Lang’s cottage, and took the oppor- 
tunity to discourse on the faded splendour of the place. ‘I mind 
the time weel when there wad be twa post-chaises tearing oop 
togither, wi’ gentlemen shouting frae the windows, and the drivers 
lashing their horses like mad; and the first uns wad jist leap oot 
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and rin into the hotel or to the priest’s, and be made man and wife 
or iver the others could coom at ’em! Ay, them was the days! 
Plenty of guineas and plenty of drink for every one,’ &c. &e.—the 
usual chant of the laudatrix temporis acti at all times and places. 
We walked down the centre of the village, but no one showed any 
curiosity at the strangers. ‘Why should they?’ said Lang to us 
afterwards ; ‘ fathers, mothers, and a’ have seen sae mony weddings 
i’ their time.’ Evidently weddings were the be-all and end-all of 
Spring Field. Having seen plenty of them, what more could the 
most active curiosity find in the universe ? 

The priest’s door was opened by a little sharp-eyed keen-louking 
man in shirt-sleeves, with a slightly suspicious manner. We had 
no ladies with us, and might be detectives, lawyers, or, still worse, 
lawyers’ clerks, coming to bother him. Having done our best to 
disarm his fears, he somewhat reluctantly admitted us to a plain 
North-country kitchen, cumbered with a large oak cupboard on one 
side. We could not help being a little disappointed. There was 
nothing imposing here—no sign of awe, no token that despair- 
ing lovers could here, as. by magic, be made happy for ever in a 
trice. The Temple of Mystery was after all something like a Free- 
mason’s secret. It had nothing in it. We, too, were somewhat 
disconcerted on our side when the priest asked our business. It 
was really as landlouping ‘chiels makin’ notes’ that we had come. 
After a moment’s hesitation, one of us, putting a bold face on it, 
declared ‘ we had come to be married.’ Imperturbable and ‘ canny,’ 
not to say matter-of-fact to the last degree, was the priest. He 
answered gravely—thereby showing us we were, though only just 
over the Sark, actually amongst the people who require a sur- 
gical operation to understand a joke—‘ Ay, but ye maun hae twa 
wimmen!’ Nor was he much reassured at our laughter, or at 
hearing that we had already wives and children. 

On our informing him that we had come in order to see his 
celebrated marriage registers, the canny Scot put on a business-like 
face. ‘ There’s naething done here withoot payment,’ he said. This 
little difficulty having also been satisfactorily adjusted, he produced 
from the afore-mentioned cupboard three square memorandum-books 
about half an inch in thickness, much thumbed and blotted, and 
with many scraps of paper sticking out of them or pinned in. These 
he placed on the table, and suffered‘us to inspect. The scraps were 
‘marriage lines,’ some of which seemed to have been entered, others 
to have been preserved as evidence of marriage without the formality 
of entering having been gone through. Nothing struck us so much 
as the air of irregularity and carelessness which these books wore. 
Book A was confessedly neither regularly kept nor indexed, though 
there was an imperfect attempt at an index. This book commenced 
in 1771. The second and third books, it was avowed, were regu- 
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larly kept, beginning from 1829 or 1830 to the date when we saw 
them. It was curious to turn over these yellow time-worn pages, 
and reflect what a romance slept in each entry ; with what anxious 
persuasions and maidenly apprehensions many a fair and wealthy 
lady had at length consented to resort to the ‘ priest’s’ services, 
whereof the record lay before us; what flutterings of heart hovered 
round each page; what passion and devotion, long since burnt out 
and laid in ashes, flickered round these prosaic books! The entries 
were all made by the priest, and were of the briefest and most busi- 
ness-like character. Onsuch a day and year, A. B. of such a place, 
in such an English county, married C. D. of this and that. A great 
element of romance, indeed, in English register-books of marriage 
was here wholly wanting—the principals never signed; the whole 
affair took the form of a short memorandum by the priest. Many 
& marriage was never entered, and many were the tales of rewards 
which made his mouth water, offered by parties for copies of sup- 
posed entries, but which could never be found, told us by Lang. 
Often and often had detectives, lawyers, and eyes rendered k cn 
with anticipations of -property, searched these musty paper-booxe 
(they were not even composed of parchment), only to be disap 
pointed. We slowly turned over page after page, and almost every 
entry contained names famous in the different English county 
histories. Lords and honourables were far from uncommon. The 
gem of the collection, however, in the ‘ priest’s’ eyes was the entry 
of Lord Erskine’s marriage. This, he informed us, the Lord Chan- 
cellor had condescended to enter in his own handwriting. It was as 
brief as the rest, telling that ‘ Lord Erskine had on such a day 
married Sarah Buck ; witnesses Elizabeth Johnston, John Johnston, 
of the Queen’s Head,’ next door. To our critical eyes, however, 
the priest’s story seemed improbable. The entry immediately be- 
fore it was in precisely the same handwriting, and the word ‘ John’ 
had been altered, without any notification to that effect, from ‘ Jno 
Johnston,’ which it had originally been. Tradition told that Lord 
Erskine had driven up with the lady and five children of his first 
wife’s, and had paid a fee of 80J. 

This led us to talk of fees. In old days they were supposed to 
vary with the station and wealth of the parties. Fifty pounds was 
a common fee, according to Mr. Lang. Even at present the lowest 
terms for making a couple happy are 12s. 6d. Payment is made 
when the rite is three parts concluded. Is this an imitation of the 
English-church rubric, or a needful security lest the pair should be 
less accessible to generous motives when the knot is once fairly 
tied-? Very little ceremony is observed ; the parties join hands and 
make a verbal declaration to each other (the lineal descendant of 
the Roman stipulatio), and the marriage knot is tied, only to be un- 
done by death or—the Divorce Court. It used to be a common prac- 
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tice to go through the formula, in order to avoid notice, on one or 
other of the bridges over the Sark instead of at the priest’s house. 
Mr. Lang informed us he had often so officiated. 

Though the old runaway matches from England are now illegal, 
a fair business in the matrimonial line seems to be done with lovers 
of the neighbourhood. ‘We ask no questions,’ said Mr. Lang ; 
‘simply caution all comers and throw the responsibility of their act 
on themselves.’ In his own words, ‘I marry all kinds; lame, 
dumb, maimed, even wooden legs—all come.’ All natives of Scot- 
land, without residence, and by mere affirmation and consent, can be 
married at once. An English man can also marry a Scotch 
woman at once. All others must reside twenty-one days in the 
parish. Entries appear now to be regularly kept, and for the most 
part farm-servants and country folk seemed to be those who availed 
themselves most largely of Mr. Lang’s services. We took the exact 
statistics of the last three years from his register, with the following 
results: In 1870, there were 57 marriages; in 1871, 49; and in 
1872 up to September 28, 32; so that it is possible to earn a fair 
livelihood in the position of priest. These registers have often been 
produced in court, and held legal evidence. Many were the curious 
stories we heard from Mr. Lang bearing on this point. Kecently, 
he told us, one A. B., as we will call her, a widow, but who used 
her maiden name at this marriage, was united by him to her coach- 
man; to use his own words—‘ I saw her hand shake, and said, ‘‘ Are 
you not doing something wrong ?’’ She looked up sarcastically, and 
asked, ‘‘ Are you a bachelor ?”” Then I said nothing more, and mar- 
ried them.’ Again, he mentioned a case of a farmer, worth 30,0001., 
who was by his services united to his servant. His mother, being 
naturally indignant, spent 400/. trying to upset the marriage, and 
the case was tried at Edinburgh before Lord Jerviswoode, the 
registers and Lang himself appearing against her. She lost her 
cause, Mr. Lang triumphantly informed us ; for he produced seven- 
teen witnesses to prove that the farmer was perfectly sober at the 
time the contract was entered into before him. 

Such is Gretna Green at present. Its future may be briefly 
sketched without much need of prophecy. When the marriage laws 
of the United Kingdom are codified, the Gretna use will be assimi- 
lated to the general rule; and but too probably Lang will find his 
vocation gone. He is a phlegmatic individual, however, and only 
shrugged his shoulders and smiled when we informed him of his 
fate, and asked how he would like disestablishment. Probably he 
consoled himself by the thought that his calling would last his time ; 
and it may be hoped for his sake that it will, as it is not very likely 
that Government would allow him compensation. So much has 
been written on the past glories of Gretna—those palmy days when 
the crop of heiresses seemed as thick as blackberries, and guineas 
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flew about for priest, witnesses, innkeeper, postboys, and well-wishers, 
like snow-flakes on an April day—that it is only needful here to add 
a few words on the commencement of Gretna Green marriages. 

When the infamous system of Fleet marriages in London was 
stopped in 1754, the current of runaway and clandestine marriages 
turned to Gretna. The traffic had indeed begun there about 1738; 
but now it assumed much larger proportions, from the ease with 
which the Scotch marriage law lent itself to hasty marriages. A 
man named Scott opened a place at Gretna, for uniting runaway 
couples, in 1753; and was accounted a sharp practitioner. It is on 
record that his rival, one Gordon, an old soldier, invariably married 
couples dressed in complete military costume, generally wearing a 
ponderous sword dangling by his side. Even in comparatively late 
years Lang has had competitors. Thus in a recent report of a trial 
in the Probate Court at Westminster, the following evidence was 
given: ‘Thomas Blythe stated that in May 1853 he was living at 
Spring Field, Gretna Green, in Scotland. Witness was in the agri- 
cultural line, but did a small stroke of business in the ‘‘ joining” 
line as well.’ Our friend Lang, however, can claim supremacy by 
prescription. His grandfather David was priest in his day; and 
was succeeded by Simon, who died in April1872. From the son’s 
account of him he does not seem to have been of a very genial or 
communicative nature; and whenever the present priest desired to 
see the registers, he was roughly told to mind his own business. 
Luckily it is not an arduous task to marry a couple by the Scotch 
law, or William might have found it difficult on succeeding, as 
priest of the third generation, to earn his livelihood. 

In conclusion, we beg to offer to the curious in such matters an 
exact copy of a certificate of marriage at the Fleet. It was recently 
found in the parish chest of a Devonshire village, and is printed on 
parchment, with the royal arms engraved elaborately on the left : 

These are to satisfy whom it may concern that [Samuel Iles Husbandman of 
Sedmow in Devon Batchelor and Dorothy Kipping Spinster] were married [at ye 
Fleet] London on ye [16th] Day of [July] 17[38] according to the Rites and Cere- 


monies of the Church of England, as appears by ye Register, in the custody of [E. 
Wheeler]. WALTER WYATT Minister. 


This may be supplemented by a transcript of Mr. Lang’s present 
marriage certificates at Gretna. It is headed by an engraving of a 
chalice and an open Bible : 


KINGDOM OF SCOTLAND, COUNTY OF DUMFRIES, PARISH OF GRETNA.—These 
are to certify to all whom they may concern: that ——, from the parish of ——, 
in the county of —-, and —, from the parish of ——, in the county of —, 
being now both here present, and having declared to me that they are Single Per- 
sons, have now been Married after the manner of the Laws of Scotland : As witness 
our hand at Gretna, this —— day of —— 187—. 


Witnesses { M. G. W. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ ETC. 





Book the Third. 
CHAPTER XI. 


‘No joy from favourable fortune 
Can overweigh the anguish of this stroke.’ 


THE night that followed was the darkest Malcolm Forde had ever 
known till now, darker even than that which followed Alice Fraser’s 
death; for are not the dead that are already dead better than the 
living that are yet alive? And to the believer death has no positive 
horror; it is only the anguish of separation; a human sorrow; a 
human longing; a sharp pain, tempered always by that divine 
hope which makes this earthly life verily a pilgrimage leading to fair 
worlds beyond it. 

But this death in life called madness—this living death, which 
may endure for the length of the longest life—is more bitter than the 
coffin and the grave. To know her miserable and helpless in the 


. hands of people she feared—linked to a husband she had never even 


pretended to love—was to know her in a state as much worse than 
death as waking agony is worse than dreamless sleep. Never until 
this hour, when he looked round his empty room, the vacant chair 
where she had sat, the expiring fire into which those lovely eyes 
had gazed with their far-off dreaming look—never until now had he 
fully realised how he loved her ; how little the life he-had lived and 
the work he had done in five long years had served to divide him 
from her; how near and dear she was to him still. 

Sleep, or even the semblance of rest, the miserable pretence of 
going to bed, was impossible to him that night. He walked down to 
Slogh-na-Dyack, down to the little bay where the troubled waters 
broke against the shore with a dismal moaning, where the reflection of 
the moon was blotted out every now and then by black wind-driven 
clouds. It was a dreary night, bleak and wintry; not a favourable 
season for midnight wanderings, or patient vigil beneath the window 
of.a beloved sleeper; yet Malcolm Forde paced the narrow strip of 
beach below Lord Paulyn’s garden, a strip that was covered at high 
tide, until the morning gray. That patient watch might be useless 
—was useless no doubt—but it was all that he could do; the sole 
service he could render to the woman he loved. He saw the lighted 
windows on the chief upper floor—lights that never waned through 
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the weary night—and he felt very sure they belonged to the rooms 
inhabited by Elizabeth. Had a cry of anguish broken from those 
dear lips, it must have pierced the stillness of the night when the 
wind was low, and reached him on his beat. Sometimes when the 
shrill blast shrieked in the mountain gorge upon the opposite shore, 
he almost fancied the sound of human anguish was mixed with the 
voice of the wind. It was a sad unsatisfactory vigil; but it was 
better to be there, beneath her windows, than to be lying sleepless 
miles away, beyond reach of her loudest cry. When day came, and 
the first gray threads of smoke crept up from the Gothic chimneys, he 
went to the chief entrance, rang the bell, and inquired of the sleepy 
housemaid who answered it if Lady Paulyn had passed a quiet night. 

‘ Ask the head nurse,’ he said, as the girl stared at him vaguely, 
‘and then come back and tell me exactly what she says,’ emphasis- 
ing his request with a donation. 

The girl departed and returned quickly enough. 

‘Much the same as usual, sir, Nurse Jones says, and would you 
please leave your name ?’ 

‘ Give that to Miss Disney,’ he said, handing the girl his card, 
on which he had written the date, and seven a.m. He wanted 
Hilda to know that he was vigilant, and was not to be deterred from 
watchfulness by any fear of slander or of Lord Paulyn’s displeasure. 

This done, he went back to Dunallen, went back to the early 
service in the chapel, and to another day’s work in the quiet little 
parish where he had made himself beloved. There was nothing 
more for him to do, he thought, than to wait till the arrival-of the fast 
train from the Sonth, which would not reach the station at Ellens- 
bridge till half-past nine o’clock at night, even if it were punctual ; 
an event not always to be counted as a certainty on a Scotch railway. 

He found two telegrams on his study-table when he went back 
to the manse after his morning’s work. The first from Gertrude: 
‘I leave Hawleigh at nine a.m. to-day, Thursday, and shall leave 
London for Ellensbridge by the limited mail.’ The second, a vague 
and helpless message from Mrs. Chevenix, entreating for detailed 
information, and pleading indifferent health as a reason for not com- 
ing to Scotland, if such a journey might possibly be avoided. Mrs. 
Chevenix had squandered three-and-sixpence worth of telegraphic 
communication in the endeavour to represent herself ardently de- 
sirous of flying to her beloved niece’s sick-bed, yet unhappily obliged 
to remain in Eaton-place South. 

Not till to-morrow therefore could Elizabeth’s sad eyes be glad- 
dened by the sight of a familiar face, not till to-morrow could sisterly 
arms enfold that poor sufferer. For many hours to come Malcolm 
Forde must be content to leave her to the tender mercy of hired 
nurses and Hilda Disney. He could do nothing for her except pray, 
and all his thoughts in this bitter time were prayers for her. 
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The railway to Ellensbridge was only a loop-line, and that stern 
adherence to the hours set down in time-tables which is demanded 
by southern passengers on main lines was here unknown. Ifa train 
came in an hour or so after time, no one wondered. Railway offi- 
cials placidly remarked that ‘ she was joost a wee bittie late the dee,’ 
and that was all. Passengers herded meekly together on the narrow 
platform and gazed up and down the line, and saw other trains arrive 
and depart—trains that seemed to have no place in the time-table— 
or watched the leisurely shunting of a string of coal-trucks, and 
made no murmur. The marvel would have been if a train at Ellens- 
bridge had ever come up to time. 

Mr. Forde paced the platform with infinite impatience when the 
hour had gone by at which the train with passengers from the South 
should have arrived, waiting for the signal that should announce 
Gertrude Luttrell’s coming. There was nothing doing at the station 
just at this time ; even the string of empty coal-trucks stood idle, an 
unemployed engine on a siding puffed and snorted lazily, while the 
stoker off duty amused himself with the gymnastics of a disreput- 
able-looking monkey. The day was wet and depressing; that fine 
straight rain, which to the impatient tourist appears sometimes to 
be the normal atmosphere of Scotland, filled the air; the kind of day in 
which cockney travellers in the Trosachs stare hopelessly at Benvenue, 
looming big through the gray mist, and think they might almost as 
well be looking at the dome of St. Paul’s from Blackfriars Bridge. 

The train came slowly in at last, serenely unconscious of being 
three-quarters of an hour behind time, a diminutive train of two 
carriages and an engine, and out of one of the carriages Gertrude 
Luttrell looked with a pale anxious face, a face which sent a thrill 
of pain through the heart of Malcolm Forde, for it seemed to him 
that in this wan and faded countenance he saw a likeness of that 
altered beauty he had looked upon a little while ago. 

‘What is the matter with my sister?’ she asked nervously, 
directly she was on the platform. ‘O Mr. Forde, am I too late? 
Is—’ She stopped, and burst into tears. He led her into the little 
waiting-room, and assured her there was no immediate danger. 

‘Thank God!’ she cried, with a strange fervour. ‘O Mr. 
Forde, it seems like a dream, seeing you here in this strange place ; 
it seems like a dream to be here myself. I came without loss of an 
hear; I couldn’t do any more than that, could 1? Elizabeth has 
not been a good sister to me, or indeed to any of us. Her pros- 
perity has made very little difference to us; we went on living our 
old dull life just the same after her marriage, and she did hardly 
anything to brighten it. Even long ago, before you came to Haw- 
leigh, she was always cold and unloving towards me, sneered at my 
humble efforts to do right, set herself up against me in the strength 
of her beauty.’ 
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‘It is hardly a time for complaints of this kind,’ said Mr. Forde, 
with grave displeasure. ‘ Your sister is in great trouble.’ 

‘Have I not come? Am I not here to be with her? O, why are 
you always so hard upon me, Mr. Forde? Just the same after all 
these years. I would do anything in the world for her. It is not 
my fault if her married life is unhappy.’ 

‘Do not let us waste time in purposeless talk. I have a car- 
riage ready to take you to your sister’s house. I will tell you every- 
thing on the way.’ 

In the carriage he told her the real nature of her sister’s illness, 
the ruin that had befallen that bright reckless mind; told her his 
hope of speedy cure in a case where there was no hereditary taint, 
no shattered constitution, only the fever and confusion of a mind ill 
at ease, a soul seeking peace where there was no peace. He told 
her of his confidence in the happy influence of a familiar presence, 
of old associations, sisterly affection. 

Gertrude was inexpressibly shocked ; a curious stillness crept over 
her; she left off making vague attempts to explain her own conduct 
in relation to her sister, which had never been called into question 
by Mr. Forde; ceased to make little sidelong attacks upon Eliza- 
beth; but became mute, with the aspect of one upon whom a heavy 
blow has fallen. Only when they were near Slogh-na-Dyack did she 
speak. 

‘Can you say with confidence that you believe she will recover ?” 
she asked ; ‘ that you do not think she will be—mad—all her life ?” 

‘I can say nothing of the kind,’ he answered sadly. ‘I can only 
say that I try to put my trust in God throughout this trial, as in others 
that have gone before it. But this seems harder than the rest.’ 

They were at Slogh-na-Dyack by this time; but here bitter disap- 
pointment, a disappointment near akin to despair, awaited them, for 
upon Gertrude announcing herself as Lady Paulyn’s sister, and re- 
questing to be taken straight to the invalid’s apartments, a vacant- 
looking flat-faced footman informed her that her ladyship had left 
Slogh-na-Dyack for the South just four-and-twenty hours ago. 

‘What!’ cried Mr. Forde, who was standing on the threshold 
of the door, while Gertrude stood a little way within, staring help- 
lessly at the blank face of the footman. ‘ Do you mean to tell me 
that Lady Paulyn was allowed to travel in her state of health ?’ 

‘Yes, sir. The London doctor and one of the nurses went with her.’ 

‘ They went with her, but where ?’ 

‘To London, I believe, sir. As far as I could make out from 
what was said.’ 

‘ Where is Miss Disney? Let me see Miss Disney.’ 

‘ Miss Disney have left also, sir.’ 

‘ Then let me see some one who can tell me what all this means. 
This lady is your mistress’s sister, who has travelled five hundred 
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miles to see her, only to be told that she is gone, no one knows where. 
Is there any one else in the house who can explain this business ?’ 

The footman shook his head despondently. 

‘ There’s Colter the butler,’ he said; ‘he might know something, 
and there’s my lady’s own maid.’ P 

‘ Let me see her,’ exclaimed Mr. Forde; whereupon the footman, 
always with a despondent air, ushered them into the library, a dark- 
some but splendid apartment, which the Glasgow manufacturer had 
furnished with antique carved shelves for books that had never been 
supplied, a room in which literature was represented by a waste-paper 
basket, a what-not crammed with stale newspapers, a Ruff’s Guide, 
Post and Paddock, and three or four numbers of Baily’s Magazine. 

Here Malcolm Forde paced to and fro, his soul shaken to its 
lowest deep, while Gertrude sat in a huge arm-chair and cried feebly. 
What had they done with Elizabeth? What sinister motive had they 
in this sudden flight ? What had they done with the helpless creature 
who had come to him for refuge, casting herself upon his pity, entreat- 
ing with heart-piercing accents for shelter and protection? And he 
had refused to shelter her. The fear of injuring her in the sight of the 
world, or of widening the breach between her and her husband, had 
been stronger with him than love and pity ; the anxious desire to do his 
duty had triumphed over the voice of his heart, which had said, ‘ Claim 
a brother’s right to protect her in her affliction, and defy the world.’ 

He had done that which he had deemed the only thing possible 
for him to do. He had summoned her nearest of kin, the sister who 
had a right to be by her side at such a time, even in defiance of a 
husband. He had done this, and behold! it was as if he had done 
nothing for her. Where had they taken her—on what dismal 
journey had she gone—with a nurse and a doctor? His heart sank 
as he brooded upon that question. There was only one answer that 
presented itself—an answer that was horrible to think of. 

The door was opened after some delay by Mr. Colter, the butler, 
who had been enjoying the morning in a dressing-gown-and-slipper 
condition, loitering over a late breakfast and making the most of the 
family’s absence, and had just made a hasty toilet in order to come 
to the front and see what was meant by Miss Luttrell’s unlooked- 
for appearance on the scene. Behind him came a young woman 
with a nervous air, and eyelids that were reddened with weeping. 

‘This young person is Lady Paulyn’s maid, Sarah Todd,’ said 
the butler blandly. ‘I have sent for her to see you, sir, as I was 
informed you had expressed a wish to that effeck. But there is no 
information she can give you about my lady as I don’t know as well 
as her. I’m sorry you should have made such a long journey for 
nothink, ma’am,’ he added, turning to Miss Luttrell, ‘ but if you'd 
wrote, or telegraphed, the trouble might have been avided.’ 

‘I want to know all about this business, sir,’ said Malcolm 
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Forde with his sternest air. ‘ At whose bidding and in whose custody 
was Lady Paulyn removed from this house ?’ 

‘ By the horder of her medical adviser, sir, and under his pro- 
tection, with a nurse halso in attendance upon her.’ 

‘Indeed! Then Lord. Paulyn was not with his wife ?’ 

‘No, sir. My lord is in Invernesshire.’ 

‘What! Then it was in his absence Lady Paulyn was removed ?” 

‘ Certingly, sir—which the removal of her ladyship had been 
arranged before his lordship left this house. It was his lordship’s 
wish to be away at the time—with a natural delickisy of feeling.’ 

‘ Where has Lady Paulyn been taken ? To her house in Park-lane ?” 

‘No, sir.’ 

Here Sarah Todd, the maid, dissolved into tears; at which the 
butler stared sternly at her, informing her that the lady and gentle- 
man wanted none of her snivelling. 

‘Pray do not scold her,’ said Mr. Forde. ‘I am glad to see 
that she can feel for her mistress. And now perhaps you will be 
good enough to tell me where Lady Paulyn has been taken—if not 
to her town house ?’ 

‘That, sir, is a question which I do not feel myself at liberty to 
hanswer.’ 

‘You need not stand upon punctilio. You can waive the natural 
delicacy of mind which you no doubt share with your master. I can 
guess the worst you can tell me. Lady Paulyn has been taken to 
a private madhouse.’ 

‘I believe, sir, it is somethink in the way ofan asylum. Strickly 
private, of course, and everythink upon the footing of a gentleman’s 
’ouse,’ replied the butler softening, with a view to a possible dona- 
tion, slipped unobtrusively into his palm presently, when he was 
escorting these visitors back to their carriage. 

‘Can you give me the exact address of the house ?’ 

‘No, sir. LEverythink was kep extraordinary close. I heard 
it was somewheres near London. Even the nurse didn’t know where 
she was gone.’ 

‘One of the nurses went with Lady Paulyn, you say? Which 
was she—the tall woman ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘ And what became of the other ?’ 

‘She left by the same train, sir, to go back to her own home.’ 

* Do you know her address ?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘ Nor you ?’ turning to the maid. 

‘No, sir. But she came from an institution somewhere near 
the Strand. You might hear of her perhaps there.’ 

‘ Will you oblige me by writing down the names of both nurses 
on @ slip of paper ?’ said Mr. Forde. 
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There were an inkstand and portfolio on the table, and the girl sat 
down immediately and wrote the two names in a neat schoolgirl hand. 

‘** Mrs. Barber,” that’s the tall nurse who went with Lady 
Paulyn, sir. ‘‘ Mrs. Gurbage,” that’s the one who went home.’ 

‘Thanks. I must try to find Mrs. Gurbage. And now tell 
this lady all you can. I'll leave you with her for a few minutes 
while I talk to Mr. Colter in the hall. Tell her how Lady Paulyn 
was when she left this place.’ 

The girl shook her head sorrowfully. ‘There’s very little I can 
tell, sir, though I loved my lady dearly, for she was always a dear 
good mistress to me. A little hasty sometimes, but O, so generous 
and kind. But from the time she began to be so ill they wouldn’t let 
me go near her, though I know she used to ask for me, for I’ve stood 
outside her door sometimes for half-an-hour at a time and listened 
and heard her call me, and then cry so pitifully, ‘‘ Let me have some 
one with me that I know—for God’s sake send me some one I know!”’’ 

The girl remained with Miss Luttrell, while Mr. Forde and the 
butler went out into the hall and waited for them. But there was 
little more to be extracted either from man or maid. 

They only knew that after the fever Lady Paulyn had gone out 
of her mind. She had suffered an attack of the same kind after her 
baby’s death—only not so severe an attack. The doctors had come 
backwards and forwards, and it had ended by her ladyship being 
removed under the care of one of them—whose very name the butler 
had never heard. 

‘ Everythink was kep so close,’ he repeated ; ‘ and it would have 
been as much as our places were worth to show any curossity.’ 

Thus, after a little while, they left Slogh-na-Dyack in darkest 
ignorance, and Mr. Forde took Miss Luttrell to the manse, to give her 
rest and refreshment before their next move, which must be to London. 

The woman he loved better than all things else in this lower 
world was hidden away from him in a madhouse. Hard trial of his 
faith, who had made duty his rule of life. If he had followed the 
dictates of his heart that night, he might have found her some safe 
refuge—might have saved her from this living grave. With a bitter 
pang he recalled that last contemptuous look which she had flung 
him when she accused him of cowardice. 


CuapTer XII. 


‘That was my true love’s voice. Where ishe? I heard him call. I am free! 
Nobody shall hinder me. I will fly to his neck, and lie on his bosom. He called 
Margaret! He stood upon the threshold, In the midst—through the howling and 
chattering of hell—through the grim, devilish scoffing—I knew the sweet, the loving 
tone again.’ 

A spactous old-fashioned mansion north of London, among the 
green byroads between Barnet and Watford; a noble old house, red 
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- brick, of the Anne period, with centre and wings making three sides 
of a quadrangle ; a stately old house, lying remote from the high- 
road, and surrounded by pleasure-grounds and park—the latter some- 
what flat and dreary, but on a high level, with glimpses of a fine land- 
scape here and there through a break in the wood. The house had 
belonged to a law-lord of the Augustan age of good Queen Anne, a 
once famous law-lord, whose portrait in wig and state-robes looked 
down from the panelled walls, and with divers other effigies of his 
wife and children went among the fixtures of the house, and was 
flung into the bargain on very easy terms, among crystal chandeliers, 
antique fenders and fire-irons, shutter-bells, and other conveniences of 
a bygone age. From the law-lord the mansion had descended to a 
wholesale grocer of the Sir-Baalam type, who thought ‘ two pud- 
dings’ luxuries, and rolled ponderously to Mincing-lane every day 
in his glass coach. Then came an Anglo-Indian colonel, enriched 
by the plunder of silver-gated cities and Brahminical temples, who 
held high-jinks in the old house, and ended by throwing himself 
from an upper window in a fit of delirium tremens. This helped 
to give the house a bad name, and together with its curiously iso- 
lated position, remote from all modes of conveyance—an extreme 
inconvenience in an age when everybody requires to be conveyed— 
tended to depress its market value, whereupon it was bought a dead 
bargain by a speculative solicitor, who tried to let it for some years 
without success, during which period the inhabitants of Hetheridge, a 
little village half a mile distant, were confirmed in their conviction that 
Hetheridge Hall, the mansion in question, was the favourite resort of 
‘ Hags, ghosts, and sprites _ 
That haunt the nights.’ 

In due time, however, the place came under the notice of Dr. 
Cameron, who, as his patients increased in number, required a larger 
mansion than that in which his father had begun business, and who, 
finding in Hetheridge and its hall a situation and an abode at once 
eligible and inexpensive, made haste to secure house and grounds 
on a long lease, getting the portraits of the law-lord and his olive- 
branches flung in for an old song, as well as grounds furnished with 
some of the finest specimens of the fir tribe in the county of Herts. 

So the noble music-room, where the bewigged and bepowdered 
family of the law-lord smirked and simpered on the panelled walls, 
and where the law-lord himself had entertained the élite of the coun- 
try-side with stately old-fashioned hospitality, was now given up to 
the weekly junkettings of ladies and gentlemen of more or less disor- 
dered intellect ; ladies upon whose head-gear, and gentlemen upon 
whose collars and cravats, eccentricity had set its seal. Here once a 
week throughout the slow long winter the doctor’s patients pranced 
and capered through First Sets and Lancers and Caledonians; while 
the younger and more fashionable among them even essayed round 
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dances. Here, in full view of those stately effigies of the patch-and- 
powder period, mild refreshment in the way of white-wine negus and 
raspberry-jam tarts was dispensed between nine o’clock and ten; 
when the junketters dispersed more or less unwillingly to their 
several chambers, under close guard of nurses and keepers, who 
drove them along passages and up staircases like a flock of sheep. 

The traveller, lingering a few moments by the park fence to look 
down the long straight avenue at the grim red facade of Hetheridge 
Hall, was apt, knowing the story of the place, to fancy dire scenes of 
horror within those solid old walls: secret dungeon chambers under- 
ground, in which wretched creatures, forgotten by all the world ex- 
cept one brutal guardian, languished in sempiternal darkness, chained 
to a damp black wall, against which the slimy rats pushed noise- 
lessly to fight for the madman’s scanty meal; dreary windowless 
rooms in the heart of the house, approached by secret passages 
known of but by a few, where pale white-haired women pined in a 
life-long silence. But there were neither robora nor piombi in Dr. 
Cameron’s prosperous and comfortable establishment ; and the only 
horrors within that melancholy mansion were the gloomy thoughts 
of those among its occupants who were not quite mad enough to be 
unconscious of their state; or the black despair of those in whom 
madness was a thing of violence and terror, a ceaseless fever of the 
brain, like a caldron for ever at boiling-point, full of fancies grim 
and loathsome as the constituents of a witch’s hell-broth. 

Happily for the doctor there was a good deal of comfortable easy- 
going ‘lunacy in his establishment: patients who liked their dinner, 
and kept up their spirits by quarrelling with each other and reviling 
their nurses. Some of these custodians were amiable young women 
enough, and really kind to their charges; but there was another 
class of attendants who, finding life in an asylum rather a dull busi- 
ness, took it out of the patients, and acquired a diabolical skill in 
the administration of sly pinches and invisible squeezes in public ; 
while in private their mode of remonstrance with a refractory or 
fretful patient took the more open form of bangs and kicks. Any 
bruises or abrasions resulting from this rough-and-ready style of 
argument were easily accounted for as having been self-inflicted by 
the patient, ‘ poor thing.’ 

The doctor was a man of considerable benevolence, who conducted 
his house on a liberal scale, gave his patients airy rooms, ample ser- 
vice, and good living; and only failed to secure them from the pos- 
sibility of ill-usage for the simple reason that he was not ubiquitous. 
He did not live at Hetheridge, but drove down from the West-end 
once or twice a week in his brougham, saw a few particular cases, 
smiled his soothing smile upon the victims of mental delusion, dex- 
terously fenced those strange direct questions which madness is apt 
to put to its guardian, walked through the public rooms, made a good 
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many inquiries, locked about him in a general way, took a chop and a 
glass or two of dry sherry with his subordinate—the medical super- 
intendent at Hetheridge—and then went back to his metropolitan 
practice, which was a large one. 

In this strange abode Elizabeth awoke one morning from a long 
troubled dream of swift journeying through the land, bound like a 
captive in a corner of the railway carriage; for had she not resisted 
this transit, opposing her sudden removal from Slogh-na-Dyack with 
what little force she had? whereby the physician, kindly as his na- 
ture was, felt himself called upon to exercise his authority with a 
certain severity of aspect, and to treat Lady Paulyn as a naughty 
child requiring nursery discipline. 

Darker than the darkest dream that ever visited the couch of 
fever was that rapid journey from north to south. The swiftness of 
the transit was in itself an agony to that enfeebled brain; the per- 
petual monotonous thump of the engine, like the throbbing of some 
giant heart beating itself to death; the ceaseless shifting of the 
landscape—moor and mountain, valley and wood flitting past behind 
the blinding rain, like shadows moving in a phantom world; all 
these things were torment to that distracted mind. No warning 
of the intended journey had been given to the patient, no hint 
of impending change in her mode of life; for doctors and nurses 
alike concurred in treating her as if she had been a sick child. 
From the hour in which hallucination set in, this infantine treat- 
ment had been religiously observed. The possibility of a bright in- 
tellect struggling in an agony of perplexed thought behind the dim 
clouds that obscured it was utterly ignored. Because the patient 
thought wrongly upon some points, she was set down at once as 
incapable of reasonable thought upon any point. Left in the dismal 
blankness of isolation—no friendly word whispered in her ear, no 
tidings of the outer world permitted to dispute the dominion of 
wild imaginings—her weakened brain had been wearied by perpetual 
wonder at her own state, and why she was thus cut off from all com- 
munion with her kind. 

On the morning of the journey she had been dressed like a child 
who is taken for an airing, her travelling dress hustled upon her 
by the nurse’s impatient hands, dragged down the stairs against her 
will—protesting vehemently, in wildest despair, as if moved by some 
prophetic sense of impending doom. Then came a dream-like apathy, 
in which thought was not, only the acute agony of shattered nerves. 

For some time after her arrival at Hetheridge Park Lady Paulyn 
was pronounced unfit for the social circle, as there represented by 
a small assemblage of ladies and gentlemen of various habits and 
opinions, whom the world, as represented by doctors and commis- 
sioners of lunacy, had agreed in pronouncing of unsound mind. They 
were not on the whole widely different from other ladies and gen- 
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tlemen, nor did their lunacy exhibit those salient points which afford 
material for the pen of a Warren or a Gilbert; in fact, they did little 
to distinguish themselves from the vulgar herd of the sane. 

They were a shade more disagreeable than the outside world, or 
exhibited their various ill-tempers more freely; grumbled a great 
deal upon every possible subject, and each pursued his or her line of 
thought without reference to external circumstances, with a harmless 
egotism not uncommon even in the outer world. 

But to these specimens of the later stage of Dr. Cameron’s 
process, which were in a manner the bedded-out plants of his col- 
lection, removed from the forcing-house or the hotbed of solitary con- 
finement into the open, Lady Paulyn was not yet considered fit to 
be introduced. Such at least was the opinion of Dr. Cameron and 
the house surgeon, who took their opinions from the nurses. Their 
own visits to Lady Paulyn’s rooms only showed them a motionless 
figure in an arm-chair, with pale dejected face, and loosened hair 
tossed back from a weary-looking brow; a haggard face, and wild 
tearless eyes which gazed at them wonderingly out of a dream-world. 

The system in this case was naturally the system usual in all 
other cases ; what physician could chop and change his treatment 
to suit the idiosyncrasies of every new patient? The same soothing 
smile which Dr. Cameron, like the sun which shines alike upon the 
just and the unjust, shed upon a crazy stockbroker whose mental 
balance had tottered in unison with his balance at his banker’s, under 
the cumulative burden of contango, he shed also upon Lady Paulyn. 
The gentle gesture with which he smoothed the roughened locks of 
the wealthy grocer’s wife, who had succumbed to a too devoted atten- 
tion to the wine-and-spirit department of her husband’s business, 
was the same touch, half patronising, half caressing, which he laid 
like a good man’s blessing upon Elizabeth’s fevered forehead. He 
had even a little sympathetic murmur, a faint humming, as of a be- 
nevolent bee, which he bestowed alike upon all first-class patients. 
He perhaps hummed a trifle less for the second-class boarders, but 
even for them he had kindly pitying smiles, but always as of a 
superior order of being, whose brain had been constructed upon quite 
another model, and was altogether a different kind of machine, not 
by any possibility to be disorganised. 

Dr. Cameron, devoting five minutes twice a week or so to this 
very interesting case, was greeted by the patient only with a despair- 
ing silence and mute wondering looks from troubled eyes, wonder at 
this period predominating over every other sensation—wonder why 
she was in that place; why he, Malcolm, had so utterly deserted 
her; why all her surroundings had undergone a change so sudden 
and complete that it seemed to her as if she was an infant newly 
born into a new world—wonder which was mute, for when she tried 
to speak strange words came, and the power of language seemed to 
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have left her, except in spasmodic outbursts of complaint, complaint 
addressed to the bare walls or to her adamantine nurses. Dr. Came- 
ron seeing her in this state, and being duly informed by loquacious 
nurses that Lady Paulyn was violent and hysterical, began to think 
the chances of speedy cure more than doubtful. The patient talked 
to herself a great deal, her nurses told him, and obstinately refused 
to sleep, in which peculiar temper she was the worst subject they 
had ever had to deal with. 

‘ We don’t get a wink of sleep for hours at a stretch,’ complained 
Nurse Barber, of the grenadier aspect. ‘ Talking to herself all night 
long, drumming with her fingers on the wall, and that restless! Turn 
and turn and toss and toss from side to side, and sigh and moan 
in a way that goes to your very marrow! I think for troublesome- 
ness she’s about the worst patient I ever laid eyes on.’ 

‘ Does she ever speak of her husband now ?’ asked the doctor, 
inquiring for some token of awakening memory. 

‘Lord bless you, no, sir; and if we say anything about him, 
stands us out, up hill and down dale, that there’s no such person, 
and that she never was married. Once when I mentioned his name, 
thinkin’ as that might bring her to reason, she looked at me with 
her foolish smile, twisting and untwisting her hair round her fingers 
all the time, and said ‘‘ Poor Lord Paulyn! Yes, he was in love with 
me once, poor fellow! But that’s all over. I was true to Malcolm.” 
As to the way she carries on about that Malcolm, it’s downright wicked.’ 

So Dr. Cameron looked kindly at the troublesome patient, hum- 
med and ha’d a little in his mild way, which meant that he could 
make nothing of her, murmured something professional to himself 
about cerebral disturbance, like a clock which strikes in an empty 
room from the mere habit of striking, and departed, knowing just 
as much about that curious mystery the human mind in this case 
as he knew in the case of the drunken grocer’s-wife, or the demented 
stockjobber, prescribing almost exactly the same treatment, with a 
little difference as to diet perhaps, since this was a more delicate 
organisation—Roussillon instead of bottled stout, the breast of a 
chicken instead of a rumpsteak—departed, and left Elizabeth in the 
utter darkness of a lonely room and in the power of the nurses she 
abhorred. 

The lottery of nurses is not unlike that lottery to which some 
atrabilious misogynist has compared marriage. It is like dipping 
for a single eel in a bag of snakes. LElizabeth’s first draw had re- 
sulted in snakes. Her two nurses were first the grenadier woman, 
with the muscles of a gladiator, not a badly-disposed person perhaps, 
could one have arrived at the motive principle of her nature, but 
using her enormous strength half unconsciously, and having a fixed 
opinion that physical force was the only treatment for a mind askew; 
secondly, a vain pretty girl, who enjoyed a flirtation with a keeper 
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or gentlemanly lunatic on the high-road to recovery better than the 
solitude of the patient’s chamber, who had adopted the position of 
madhouse nurse because it paid better than pleasanter modes of in- 
dustry, and who wreaked her disgust for her calling upon the sub- 
ject of her care. She was morally worse than the grenadier, heart- 
less and shallow beyond all measure, and maliciously gratified at 
having a lady at her mercy. 

Thus followed the long days and.the longer nights; nights for 
the greater part utterly without sleep, long watches in the dim light 
of the night-lamp, watches through which all the imps and demons 
of madness held their horrid Sabbath in that one unresting brain ; 
nights in which the patient’s mind was like a rudderless ship driven 
thousands of miles out of her course, or like a star that has been 
loosed from its natural station in heaven to reel tempest-driven 
through infinite space. Who dare follow the thoughts of that dis- 
tracted brain, the inextricable tangle of waking dreams and shreds 
of memory, going back to childhood’s cloudiest recollections of a 
world that seemed sweeter than the world known in later years ? 
Nor were those silent nights voiceless for her. Voices that she 
loved spoke to her from the corridor outside her door, only divided 
from her by that fatal locked door. Sometimes it was her mother’s 
gentle half-plaintive tone, as of one who had always found life a 
thing to grumble at; sometimes her baby’s tiny voice calling with 
his first broken word, the tender cry she had been so proud to hear ; 
sometimes her father’s genial tones; for in this long dream of 
madness death was not. But oftenest of all came the voice of Mal- 
colm Forde. He was always near her, shielding and consoling her. 
There were nights when he would not speak, but she was not the 
less convinced of his presence. She knelt by that cruel door in the 
dead of the night—while the nurses, stretched grimly on their 
truckle-beds, kept guard over her as they slept—and laid her head 
against the panel, and felt that her loved ones were near her, felt as 
if their very breath shed a gentle warmth through the magnetic 
wood, and melted the ice at her heavy heart. She was as certain 
of their vicinity as she had ever been of any fact in her life. She 
never doubted, never questioned how they had come there, wondered 
at nothing except why she was separated from them, and this sever- 
ance she came by and by to ascribe to the settled enmity of her nurses. 

With the gray light of morning that dream would vanish, and 
give place to another fancy, or sometimes to a period of dull apathy, 
an absolute blank, in which perhaps the brain rested after its nightly 
fever. She was quiet enough in the day, the nurses admitted to 
each other, whereby they contrived to steal various hours for their 
own amusements, gossip or flirtation as the case might be, while 
the patient sat alone and stared at the fire, whose dangerous pro- 
perties were guarded by a large wire screen. Against this screen 
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Elizabeth leant, and looked into the fire, which seemed the most 
sympathetic thing in her narrow world, and struck wild chords on 
the wires of the guard, and imagined the music that should have 
answered to her touch, and even played some simple melody of days 
gone by—‘ Vedrai carino,’ or ‘ Voi che sapéte.’ 

No one essayed to help her back to sense and memory. The 
doctors came and looked at her, and patted her on the head, and 
passed from before her sight like the shifting shadows of a magic- 
lantern, and had about as much meaning for her. No one tried to 
awaken her senses from their long dream with books or genial talk, 
with music, or pictures, or flowers, or any of those familiar things 
that might have touched the mystic chords of memory. There was a 
certain routine for all patients at Hetheridge Hall, where madness 
was cured, or taken care of, upon a wholesale system, not admitting 
of minute differences. A comfortable open carriage was maintained 
for the use of the first-class patients, and these, when pronounced 
well enough for such indulgence, were allowed to commune with 
nature daily during an hour’s drive, generally on the same turnpike- 
road. A glimpse of the outer world which raised strange vague 
longings in some distracted minds, whilst for other more sluggish 
spirits the wide wintry landscape and the distant dome of St. Paul’s, 
seen dimly athwart a blue-gray cloud, seemed no more than a picture 
flashed before their troubled eyes—a picture of fields and hedge- 
rows and sky and cloud dimly remembered in some former stage 
of existence. 

During the first six weeks of her residence at Hetheridge—time 
of which the patient herself kept no count, but which seemed rather 
a vast blank interval, a dismal pause wherein life came to a stand- 
still, than so many days and nights—Lady Paulyn was pronounced 
too weak for out-of-door exercise of any kind whatever, and in this 
period she scarcely saw the sky. It was. there certainly—the blue 
vault of heaven—visible from the upper part of her window, the 
lower half being kept closely shuttered lest she should do herself a 
mischief; for Nurse Barber remembered and dwelt upon that little 
episode at Slogh-na-Dyack when she had sought to force herself out 
of the window. The sky was there, within reach of her dull eyes, 
and she did not look up at it. Her brain was a medley of old 
thoughts, a chaos of many-coloured scraps and shreds, like a good 
housekeeper’s rag-bag. All her married life—with its social tri- 
umphs, its unbroken brilliancy, its splendour and extravagance— 
was as if it had never been; and young memories, childish fancies, 
and the days when her first and only love ripened into passion, 
usurped her mind.. Madness, which in its worst folly has a curious 
tendency to hit upon universal truths, revealed the unquenchable 
power of a first poetic love—a love which, pure as the vestal’s 
sacred fire, burns with its quiet light through all the storms of 
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life, and grows brighter as the pilgrim’s path descends the valley 
where the shadows thicken on the border-land of life and death. 


CuaptTerR XIII. 


‘Hast thou no care of me? Shall J abide 
In this dull world, which in thy absence is 
No better than a sty ?’ 


Toneatasoo and Taheiti—or the Tongataboo and Taheiti of the 
day—had to wait the return of their pastor. Savage chieftains, 
holding council in the domestic seclusion of their matting with their 
wives and families, could but lament the absence of that white- 
skinned teacher whom at his first coming they had been disposed 
to treat as a god. That autumntide did not see Malcolm Forde’s 
return to the South-Sea Islands. For a little while at least even 
duty must be in abeyance, his place must wait for him. The 
society for which he had worked knew him well enough to know 
that he was thoroughly in earnest—that he would return in due 
time, and complete the labour he had begun, and widen the area of 
his labours, and faint not until Death should say to him, ‘ Thus far, 
and no farther, shalt thou journey, O pilgrim and messenger !’ 

Meanwhile he stayed in England to do something very near his 
heart, to watch and pray for the woman he loved, and whom, as it 
seemed, all the world except himself had abandoned to bitterest 
fate. But for him Gertrude Luttrell would have yielded helplessly, 
nervelessly, almost placidly to the force of cireumstances—would 
have meekly accepted the fact that her sister had been transferred 
to a lunatic asylum as a melancholy necessity, against which there 
could be no appeal, beyond which there could be but the smallest 
margin for hope. 

But Malcolm Forde was not inclined to take things so patiently. 
He came straightway to London with Miss Luttrell, saw Mrs. 
Chevenix, whose malady—chronic neuralgia—-seemed hardly so 
severe or tangible an affliction as to justify her refusal to come to 
her niece’s rescue, and who, in this sad crisis of her favourite 
niece’s life, had little help of any kind to offer, and seemed chiefly 
tormented by a melancholy foreboding that it, meaning Elizabeth’s 
madness, would get into the papers. 

‘ Everything does get into the papers sooner or later,’ she said 
despondently. ‘I’m sure there’s no such thing as the sanctity of 
private life for people of position. I shall never take up my Morn- 
ing Post without a shudder from this time forward.’ 

‘ Had we not better think of how we are to save your niece from 
the anguish of her present situation rather than of keeping the fact 
out of the Morning Post?’ said Mr. Forde. ‘It might be necessary 
even for us to appeal to the press for help, if we found no other way 
of rescuing her.’ 
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‘O Mr. Forde!’ moaned Mrs. Chevenix, applying herself mechani- 
cally to her scent-bottle ; ‘ don’t pray talk about the anguish of her 
situation. We have no reason to suppose that she is unhappy. 
With my nephew Lord Paulyn’s splendid income she would, of 
course, be sure of the very highest form of treatment ; every advan- 
tage which wealth could provide.’ 

‘ We will take that for granted, if you like. But she is in the 
hands of strangers, and even her sister does not know where or 
with whom. The fitful fever of the brain which succeeded fever of 
the body has been set down as madness, and in that state of mental 
exaltation—every sense intensified, her capacity for suffering in- 
creased twentyfold—she has been handed over to strangers, whose 
interests will be best served by her permanent estrangement. Say 
that they are conscientious and will do their best to cure her, will 
the best they can do counterbalance the horror of that sudden re- 
moval to an entirely strange place, and the banishment of every 
human creature and every object with which she was familiar? Is 
not such a shock eminently calculated to turn temporary hallucina- 
tion into life-long madness? I am almost distracted when I think 
of what has been done!’ cried Malcolm, starting from his chair, and 
pacing the Eaton-place drawing-room—the room which seemed des- 
tined only to witness his misery. 

Mrs. Chevenix sighed, and again sought relief from the scent- 
bottle, first from one end and then the other, as if in aromatic 
vinegar there might lurk a virtue that was not in sal volatile. 

‘ The first thing to be done,’ said Malcolm, coming to a stand- 
still by the writing-table, at which Gertrude sat helpless, those per- 
petual tears standing in her eyes—she had done nothing but shed 
those two slow languid tears since she left Slogh-na-Dyack, as if, 
having produced these silent evidences of feeling, she had done her 
duty to her sister,—‘ the first thing to be done is for Miss Luttrell 
to write to Lord Paulyn, requesting to be immediately informed of 
the place to which her sister has been taken, and the people to whom 
she has been intrusted. You had better write the letter in duplicate, 
Miss Luttrell, and address one copy to Park-lane, and the other to 
Slogh-na-Dyack.’ 

Miss Luttrell endeavoured to obey, with a sheeplike meekness, 
but finding her absolutely incapable of framing a sentence, Mr. 
Forde himself dictated the letter, which was brief and decisive, end- 
ing with the formal request, ‘ Be good enough to telegraph an imme- 
diate reply.’ It was also at Mr. Forde’s suggestion that Miss Luttrell 
took up her abode in her aunt’s house until such time as she should 
be better informed about her sister’s fate. 

Having done this, and feeling, with supreme pain, that there 
was little more he could do, Mr. Forde went to his solicitor in Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields, and took counsel with him upon the legal aspect 
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of Lady Paulyn’s position. The lawyer’s opinion was not particu- 
larly cheering. Elizabeth’s husband was her natural guardian. 
With the sanction of the Commissioners in Lunacy, he could place 
her in whatever licensed establishment he pleased. Her sisters and 
her aunt counted for very little in her life. 

No reply to Gertrude’s letter came in the shape of a telegram ; 
but three days after the letter had been sent—days of intolerable 
length for Malcolm Forde—there came a curt scrawl from the Vis- 
count, informing his ‘Dear Miss Luttrell’ that Lady Paulyn had 
been placed in the care of Dr. Cameron, of Chesterfield-row, and 
Hetheridge Hall, Herts; that it was quite impossible she could be 
in better hands ; and that, having already suffered so much trouble 
and annoyance from this unhappy event, he must request that no 
further letters might be addressed to him upon the subject. He 
was on the point of starting for Rome, where he meant to winter ; 
his native country having become obnoxious to him. The letter was 
full of his lordship’s personal grievance, and contained not one af- 
fectionate or compassionate allusion to his wife. 

It contained, however, all that Malcolm Forde wanted to know, 
the name of the doctor and the madhouse. 

He made Gertrude accompany him to Chesterfield-row within 
half-an-hour of the receipt of the letter. He had taken up his quarters 
for a few days with an old friend in Cadogan-place, in order to be 
within five minutes’ walk of Mrs. Chevenix’s house, and had stipu- 
lated that a messenger should bring him immediate tidings of Lord 
Paulyn’s reply. Thus it was that so little time was lost between the 
arrival of the letter and their interview with Lady Paulyn’s physician. 

Dr. Cameron was kindness itself; smiled his sweet smile upon 
Gertrude and her clerical friend; pledged himself to do all that he 
could do, in reason. * 

‘But really what you ask for, Mr.—Mr. Forde,’ with a glance 
at the cards that had been sent in to him, ‘is quite out of the ques- 
tion. I can perfectly understand Miss Luttrell’s natural desire to 
see her sister. But an interview, in the present stage of affairs, is 
simply impossible.’ 

‘Yet is it not just possible, Dr. Cameron, that the sight of 
some one whom she has known and loved all her life—a familiar 
home-face, bringing back old memories—might strike a chord—’ 

‘My dear sir,’ exclaimed the doctor in his blandest way, ‘that 
is the very thing we want to avoid; there must be no chords struck 
yet awhile, the instrument is not strong enough to bear the shock. 
It is all very well on the stage or in a novel; we are told to believe 
that a favourite melody is played, a familiar face is seen, and the 
patient gives a shriek, and recovers his senses in a moment upon the 
spot. My dear sir, there is no such thing possible. Mental aber- 
ration, without positive change in the condition of the brain, is a 
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thing of the rarest occurrence. We have to cure the brain, which we 
can neither see nor handle, just as we set a broken arm, which we can 
do what we like with. And the first and most essential step towards 
recovery is repose, absolute rest. You will understand, therefore, 
my dear Miss Luttrell, why I am compelled to forbid any intrusion 
upon the tranquil solitude in which our dear patient is now placed.’ 

‘ How soon may I see her ?’ asked Gertrude. 

‘That is a question beyond my power to answer. All must 
depend upon her progress towards recovery. If she recovers, which 
I trust, which I may venture to say I believe, she ultimately will, I 
shall be happy to let you see her directly I find her mind strong 
enough to bear the emotion that must be caused by such a meet- 
ing. I will not ask you to wait till she is really well, for that 
naturally will be an affair of time, and at the best rather a long time; 
but as soon as the brain begins to regain its balance, concurrently 
with the return of bodily strength, you shall be allowed to see her. 
Lord Paulyn, who is naturally as anxious as yourself, has resigned him- 
self to the inevitable, and submits to my judgment in this sad affair.’ 

‘He is so far resigned,’ said Mr. Forde with some touch of 
bitterness, ‘that he contemplates going abroad, and putting the 
Channel between himself and his afflicted wife.’ 

‘A step I myself recommended,’ replied Dr. Cameron. ‘ Lord 
Paulyn has been rather severely shaken by this business, and as he 
is of an excitable temperament, Ge consequences to himself might 
not be without peril.’ 

The conversation lasted some time longer. Mr. Forde was not 
easily satisfied. He tried to obtain some definite expression of the 
physician’s opinion. But physicians are not given to definite 
opinions. Dr. Cameron see-sawed the matter in his most delicate 
way, said all that was kind about Lady Paulyn, persuaded Miss 
Luttrell that the best thing she could possibly do would be to go 
back to Devonshire and there quietly wait for tidings of her sister’s 
recovery, and then politely dismissed his visitors. 

Gertrude left Chesterfield-row sorely dejected in mind, and dis- 
posed to take the doctor’s advice, and go straight back to the little 
house in the Boroughbridge road, where bright fenders and fire-irons 
and polished tables would be going to rack and ruin in the absence 
of her supervising eye. She, of old so strong-minded, seemed to 
have become the weakest and most helpless of womankind. 

‘It isn’t as if I could be any good to Elizabeth,’ she said. ‘ If 
I could help her in any way I shouldn’t care what sacrifices I made. 
But Dr. Cameron says I may have to wait for months before he can 
let me see her, and what will become of the house all that time, 
with only Diana and Blanche, who have no more idea of looking 
after things than if they were infants? We shall all be ruined if 
I don’t go back soon.’ 
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‘And when you are gone back, if your sister were dying, and 
Dr. Cameron at the last moment awoke to the idea that she should 
have some one near her whom she had loved, you will be in Devon- 
shire—too far to be summoned in time to be of any use.’ 

‘ But she is not going to die,’ cried Gertrude, with a frightened 
look ; ‘Dr. Cameron said nothing about her dying.’ 

‘Not directly; but he said she was in a very weak state of 
health, and a physician seldom says quite all he means. I have 
seen her, remember, and the change I saw in her was enough to 
put sad forebodings into my mind. O God, to think of her alone 
in a madhouse,’ he cried, with a little burst of passion, ‘ the brightest 
creature that ever lived upon this earth !’ 

‘But they will take the utmost care of her,’ said Gertrude 
tremulously, and with a faint pang of envy, envying Elizabeth even 
now because Malcolm Forde had loved her, still loved her, perhaps, 
for was not this keen anxiety more than simple Christian charity ? 
‘Dr. Cameron told us that; and she will have every comfort—every 
luxury—a carriage at her disposal when she is well enough to use it.’ 

‘ Every comfort—every luxury! Do you think your sister cares 
for comforts and luxuries in a prison? Her proud free spirit might 
have found happiness on a desert island. Bondage has strangled 
it—the bondage of a fatal marriage—and now the bondage of a mad- 
house. Gertrude, when I think of the past I am almost mad. If 
I had not been the proudest fool that ever lived, all this might have 
been prevented. My darling,’ he murmured softly, ‘that bright 
mind should never have gone astray had I had the keeping of it.’ 

He grew calmer presently, and discussed things quietly with 
Gertrude, who, shamed out of her smal]. worldlinesses by his deeper 
feeling, agreed to remain in Eaton-place so long as aunt Chevenix 
would shelter her there; or, if need were, to take a modest lodging 
nearer her sister’s prison-house, and to let fenders, fire-irons, and 
even the family tea-kettle, enfolded in baize and cunningly secreted 
under the -best bed, take care of themselves. 


CuHapTerR XIV. 


‘ Did I speak once angrily, all the drear days 
You lived, you woman I loved so well, 
Who married the other? Blame or praise, 
Where was the use then? Time would tell, 
And the end declare what man for you, 
What woman for me, was the choice of God.’ 


TRovuGH the dull days of November, into the dreary mid-winter, 
Malcolm Forde lived in the little village of Hetheridge, and in his 
lonely walks every day, and cften twice a day, beheld the walls that 
shut Elizabeth from all the outer world. Christmas had come and 
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gone—a strangely quiet Christmas—and he had not yet seen Dr. 
Cameron’s patient, though he had been favoured with several brief 
interviews with the doctor, who had cheered him lately with the in- 
telligence that all was going well; there had been lately decided 
signs of improvement; the patient had been allowed to mingle a 
little with the sanest among her fellow patients, had assisted at 
their little weekly dance, though that modest festival had not ap- 
peared to make much impression upon her ; she had stared at the 
long lighted music-room and the people dancing in smartened morn- 
ing-dress and various-coloured gloves wonderingly, and had asked if 
it were a servants’ ball. But she had been latterly more amenable 
to reason ; the nurses complained less of her violence ; she had been 
taken for an airing in the grounds on fine days, and would go out in 
the carriage as soon as the weather grew a little milder. Altogether, 
the account was cheering, and Mr. Forde was fain to be satisfied, 
and to thank God for so much mercy in answer to his prayers. 

He was not quite idle even at Hetheridge, but had made friends 
with the incumbent of the little rustic church, and helped him with 
his duty, and made himself an awakening influence even in this 
narrow circle. He visited the poor, and catechised the children on 
Sunday afternoons, and very much lightened the burden of the per- 
petual curate of Hetheridge, who was an elderly man with a chronic 
asthma. This work, and long hours of quiet study deep into the 
winter’s night, made his life tolerable to him—made it easier to 
wait and watch and hope for the hour of Elizabeth’s recovery. 

And when she should have recovered—what then ? 

Why, then she would go back to her husband, and to her old 
worldly life, most likely, and grow weary of it again. O, no, he 
would not believe this. He would hope that by God’s blessing this 
dismal warning would not have been sent in vain, that she would 
begin an entirely new life, a life of unselfishness and good works, a 
life brightened by faith and prayer, a life which should be her ap- 
prenticeship to Christianity, her education for the world to come. 

This was what he hoped for, this was the end to which he looked 
forward, after that blessed day when she should stand before him in 
her right mind. 

This consummation seemed to be a little nearer by and by, when 
Dr. Cameron said, that if Miss Luttrell would procure a line from 
Lord Paulyn giving his consent to an interview with the patient, 
he, the doctor, would sanction such an interview in the course of the 
following week. 

‘Do you mean to say that it is necessary to obtain Lord Paulyn’s 
consent before his afflicted wife can be allowed to see her own sister, 
her nearest surviving relative?’ askcd Malcolm, with a touch of 
indignation. 

‘Unquestionably, my dear sir,’ a: swered the doctor. ‘Lord 
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Paulyn placed this dear lady in my care, and I have no right to 
permit her to see any one, even her nearest-of-kin, until I am certain 
of his approval. ‘The bond between man and wife, my dear sir—as 
I need hardly suggest to a gentleman of your sacred calling—is 
above all other ties.’ 

‘Yes; and as interpreted by the common law of England is 
sometimes a curious bondage,’ said Mr. Forde bitterly ; ‘ separating 
a woman from all that was dear to her in the past, encompassing 
her life with a boundary which no one shall cross—let her suffer 
what she may—except her sufferings assume that special shape which 
the makers of the divorce-law have taken into consideration. Thus, 
a man may break his wife’s heart, but must not break her bones, 
in the presence of witnesses.’ 

‘Lord Paulyn has been a most devoted husband, I believe,’ said 
Dr. Cameron, with a disapproving air. 

‘I have no reason to believe otherwise. Only it seems rather 
hard that your patient cannot see her sister without her husband’s 
permission. It is taking no account of all her past life. And there 
may be some delay in obtaining this consent, unless you can give 
Miss Luttrell her brother-in-law’s address.’ 

‘Lord Paulyn was in Rome when I last heard from him,’ replied 
Dr. Cameron, with an agreeable recollection of his lordship’s com- 
munication, which had been merely an envelope enclosing a cheque. 
‘If it will save Miss Luttrell trouble, I shall be happy to write to 
him myself. Of course such an appeal to his wishes is a mere 
point of ceremony, but one which I feel myself bound to observe.’ 

‘You are very good. Yes, if you will write I am sure Miss 
Luttrell will be obliged to you.’ 

It was settled therefore that Dr. Cameron should apply for the 
required permission, and Gertrude must await the answer to his 
letter, however tardily Lord Paulyn might reply. 

The week spoken of by the physician came and went, and he 
acknowledged that his patient was now well enough to see her sister, 
but there was no answer from Rome. 

The Viscount had gone elsewhither, perhaps, and the doctor’s 
letter was following by the slow foreign stages. 

This delay seemed a hard thing to Malcolm Forde, almost 
harder to bear than the long period of doubt and fear; when at each 
new visit to the physician he had dreaded to hear the patient pro- 
nounced incurable. Now when God had given her back to them— 
for these first slow signs of improvement he accepted as the pro- 
mise of speedy cure—man interposed with his petty forms and 
ceremonies, and said, ‘ She shall languish alone; the slow dawn of 
sense shall show her nothing but strange faces; the first glimmer 
of awakening reason shall find her in loneliness and abandonment ; 
the first thought her mind shall shape shall be to think herself 
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forgotten by all her little world, put away from them like a leper, to 
live or die as God pleases, without their love or their help.’ 

It was in vain that he pleaded with Dr. Cameron. 

‘I would rather wait for the letter,’ the kind-hearted physician 
said in his mild gentlemanlike way. ‘A little delay will do no 
harm. The mind is certainly recovering its balance, and I hope 
great things from the return of mild weather. I have given Lady 
Paulyn new apartments—those small changes are sometimes bene- 
ficial—and a piano; the exciting tendency of music was a point to 
be avoided until now; and I have changed her nurses. Poor thing, 
she fancied the last were unkind ; the merest delusion, as they were 
women of the highest character, and peculiarly skilled in their avo- 
cation.’ 

Another week went by, and there was still no communication 
from Lord Paulyn. Dr. Cameron had written again at Mr. Forde’s 
earnest request, and Gertrude had also written, but there was no 
answer to either letter. Malcolm Forde paced the lonely road out- 
side the fences of Hetheridge Park for hours together in the dull 
February afternoons, saw the firelight shining from the distant 
windows of the hall, which looked a comfortable mansion as its 
many lattices shone out upon the wintry dusk; a mansion in which 
one could fancy happy home-like scenes; the patter of childish feet 
cn polished oak staircases, fresh young voices singing old ballads 
in the gloaming; lovers snatching brief glimpses of Paradise in 
shadowy corridors, from the light touch of a little hand or the shy 
murmur of two rosy lips: all sweet things that wait upon youth and 
hope and love, instead of madmen’s disjointed dreams, and the 
tramping to and fro of weary feet that know not whither they 
would go. 

He could only watch and wait and hope and pray; pray that 
the return of reason might restore her to peace and a calmer loftier 
frame of mind than she had ever known yet. For his own part he 
had never even hinted a wish to see her. Indeed, he did hardly 
desire to see that too lovely face again, most lovely to him even in 
its decay. It would be enough for him to bear of her from Ger- 
trude ; enough for him to have secured her the consolation of a 
sister’s companionship; and by and by, when she was restored to 
health and released from her captivity—a captivity which should 
not last an hour longer than was necessary, Dr. Cameron assured 
him—he could go back to his distant vineyard, with his soul at 
peace. In the mean time it was his duty to watch for her and care 
for her, as a brother might have done. 


——— Le 
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‘Ir you and your wife care to visit us next week, and see how we 
vegetate in the far west, we shall be very happy to see you. We 
will try and show you how they hunt a real ‘‘ monarch of the glen,” 
instead of one of your tame stall-fed roadsters. The only string to 
my hunting bow is, I am sorry to say, rather lame at present, but if 
he gets sound in time you shall ride him. Bring your musket, as, 
though it has been a wretched season for birds, we can find you 
something to shoot at. Ours is rather an awkward place to get at, 
but you can post from Tiverton to Dulverton, where my trap shall 
meet you.’ 

So wrote my old friend Brown, who emigrated a few years since 
to that wild border-land of Somerset and Devon yclept Exmoor; the 
bold features and sports of which, as depicted by Mr. Blackmore in 
Lorna Doon, and by Dr. Collins in his Hunting the Wild Stag, 
have of late years attracted a host of tourists and curious Nimrods. 

Gladly did I accept friend Brown’s invitation; and not many days 
elapsed before the G. W. R. deposited my better-half and self at the 
little market-town of Tiverton. The usual calm of the place was then 
only slightly ruffled by the fact of its being market-day, and by the 
departure of the Dulverton ‘ ’bus,’ the outside of which we patronised, 
together with three somewhat smoky and gin-and-watery return-fare 
farmers. ° 

A most picturesque drive of fifteen miles, chiefly along the banks 
of the Exe, brought us to Dulverton, for the ridiculously small sum 
too of two shillings. Come, I thought, we are come to the land of 
zheapness at last! What an unexacting conductor, to be sure! And 
yet not quite so unsophisticated as I imagined; for, on my remark- 
ing that I hoped to see the stag-hunt on the following Friday if I 
could get a mount, he offered to horse me for two guineas. I pulled 
rather a long face at this demand, and suggested that I should expect 
to cross Leicestershire in brilliant style at that figure. ‘ Ah, yes,’ 
quoth that conductor, ‘ but then yew never can say where yew woll 
go tew with a stag; fifty miles we think a short day’s work; and 
gudeness knows yew may leave off at Lynton or Ilfrakeume.’ Much 
also did he expatiate on the unprofitable business of letting out 
hack hunters; of the high price of the article in question; how he 
gave ‘ fifty-tew paiaunds’ for one the previous week, whereon to mount 
a young Etonian who was staying at his hotel at Dulverton. 

Dropping the point of his whip towards the off-wheeler, whose 
appearance in general, and fore-legs in particular, had struck me with 
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pity and anxiety before we started from Tiverton, he remarked, ‘ Now, 
there’s as gude a lot o’ stuffas any man ‘ude wish to ride; yew kude 
ride her, sir, on Friday, if yew like.’ I shuddered, and dropped the 
subject. However, I must speak well of that proffered ‘mount’ in 
her vocation of ‘leather,’ for that pair belied their wretched looks by 
the performance of their journey in a little over two hours; and the 
way they were rattled down every incline showed that their pro- 
prietor was either insured in the ‘ Accidental’ or utterly disbelieved 
in the tendency of horses, who have assumed the ‘ Devonshire Arms,’ 
to act up to their title. 

Gradually the cottages got whiter in their external wash, and 
dirtier in their out-premises—a combination which is an infallible 
sign of your leaving civilisation behind you—till, having dropped our 
bucolic cargo at various cross-roads, we put on the ‘ skid’ and rattled 
down the last hill into Dulverton. 

A generally ‘ hard gray’ look about its buildings, a ‘ reek’ of 
burning turf wafted up the valley on the evening breeze, gray rocks 
cropping out of the wood-clad hills, and the perpetual brawling of the 
noble Barle as it careered through the village, stamped the place at 
once as belonging to the rough-and-ready type only to be found out 
of the track of ‘ King Rail’—though he has got his speculative eye 
upon it—and smacking unmistakably of ‘ sport.’ We were set down 
at the Red Lion—very comfortable quarters, I understand—and hay- 
ing transferred our luggage (what fearful ‘ impedimenta’ women travel 
with !) to Brown’s wagonette, we were off in no time on our way 
to his hospitable house. 

We ‘opened the ball’ with a bit of a hill, say two miles long, 
and in some places, figuratively speaking, as steep as the side of a 
house. Our host’s ‘ machiner’ seemed to know it by heart, for every 
now and then, without consulting the coachman, who tramped by his 
side, he would turn sharply to the right or left, pull up, and begin a 
hearty meal off the ferns on the bank. I should say that beast was 
a good ‘doer.’ Out of compassion for the horse I got out and walked 
up that interminable hill, and I think I should have been happier if 
I had walked the whole way to Brown’s house, for, having reached 
the summit of the hill, a series of terrible descents began, the road 
rapidly waxing worse in its surface and gradients. Now I can feel 
fairly comfortable under such circumstances if I am handling the 
‘ribbons’ myself, but I can’t abide being a helpless puppet in the 
hands of a strange ‘ coachie.’ Either matrimony, or driving of late 
years on the broad level ‘Great North Road,’ has spoilt my nerve 
for locomotion in a hilly country. Anyhow, my remarks during that 
drive seemed rather to amuse if not disgust the driver, partaking as 
they generally did of this kind of character: ‘Now, John, put the 
break on hard, and please to walk the horse down this place ;’ or, 
‘ Shall I get out and walk down here ?’? Doubtless he pitied me for 
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a nervous cockney, ‘ as cum from one side o’ Lunnun,’ and probably 
amused the servants’ hall that evening at my expense. However, 
the laugh was not altogether on his side, for just as we were about 
to descend another semi-precipice, the horse seemed to come nearer 
to the carriage. Something evidently was wrong, and Mr. John, 
taking a peep over the splashboard, exclaimed, ‘ Diiadled ! if we han’t 
a bruk wur breechin’.’ 

I was over the ‘ tailboard’ in no time, and, with that presence of 
mind for which I am so famed, seized the horse by the head and 
turned him across the road. Happily he was not ofa ‘ kicky’ nature, 
or else the long hill had taken the kick out of him, for the carriage 
was right on his hocks, and gave him every encouragement to do a 
little business in that line. Happily we were not far from a farm- 
house, where we managed to procure some rope wherewith to repair 
damages; and shortly afterwards, to my great comfort, we arrived at 
our destination. Of course Brown and the party staying with him 
laughed to scorn our ideas anent the dangers of their roads. 

‘Now, do you mean to say, Brown, you ever dream of driving 
out to dinner with ladies, in winter time, in this benighted land ?’ 

‘Drive out at night! I should rather think we did! Bless your 
nervous heart, we never come to grief in this country !’ 

Certainly the experience of a week or two did much to mitigate 
my alarmist views anent the travelling on or about Exmoor ; still I 
think that nothing short of a ‘ John Dorey,’ with a well-hung haunch 
and woodcocks ‘ to follow,’ would draw this child away from home in 
such an impracticable country. 

The next two days were to be devoted to the pursuit of sundry 
rather attenuated coveys, which were supposed to haunt some moor- 
land farms over which our host had the exclusive right of shooting. 
We were under orders to ‘pull’ at anything and everything. There 
was a big strip or two of heather to be beaten, where we expected 
to find some black game, and we were not disappointed, though they 
were as wild as hawks. Half-way through October was certainly 
somewhat late in the season with black game, or, for the matter of 
that, with partridges either; however, in wild semi-cultivated coun- 
tries there is always plenty of natural covert, which enables you to 
make some kind of a ‘ bag,’ which, on a highly-farmed ‘ beat,’ with 
its neatly-shaven stubbles, and turnips drilled with mathematical 
precision, would simply fill one with vanity and vexation. 

Our host will not shoot to-day, but proposes to take his walking- 
stick and show us the road. And now we are booted and gaitered, 
and-ready to breast the hill at the back of the house, on the top of 
which we are to begin operations. ‘Old William,’ the sporting 
hanger-on and ‘ factotum’ of the establishment, appears with a cer- 
tain flag-basket containing lunch slung over his shoulder, and pro- 
ceeds to let loose a handsome black setter, rejoicing in the name of 
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‘Carlo.’ This animal takes advantage of his unaccustomed freedom 
to indulge in a few preliminary bounds and yelps, and then he tops 
the wall and is off straight up the hill at racing pace, heedless of 
frenzied and wrathful variations on Carlow! Carlow / Carlow / 

We shall find him in the first field on the top of the hill, says our 
host, who is apparently accustomed to this erratic performance on 
the part of his dog. Old William mutters some fearful threats, 
handles his stick ominously, and we are off in pursuit ofthe dog. A 
good stiff climb it was before we reached that first field. Many a 
time and oft did we pause, just to admire that ‘ pretty bit’ down the 
valley. Well, puff! here we are at last on the top of the hill, and 
Mr. Carlo is wagging his tail in a propitiatory way, and looking 
rather sheepishly at us through the first gate. Old William is for 
administering immediate castigation, but Brown contents himself 
with mildly ‘lugging’ him, and repeating the variations on ‘ Carlo.’ 
It is no use trying that first field now, so we move on some distance 
before turning into the first little barley-stubble. 

However, let the much-abused ‘ Carlo’ have his due. A better 
style of goer, finder, and pointer I never wish to follow over a wild 
beat which is not overstocked with game. ‘ Well, and what more 
do you want?’ I hear my reader asking. Why, not much more, 
certainly; still, everything considered, I should prefer his not cours- 
ing every bit of ‘ fur’ you miss into some adjacent covert, and staying 
there for a quarter of an hour or so; also one’s temper and nerves 
are apt to be upset by a total disregard for your whistle or call; 
sometimes, too, one likes to be consulted as to which field you pro- 
pose beating next; and last, but not least, one does not like to have 
to race for your bird against a dog, to prevent its being, to say the 
very least, distorted by canine molars. Ah me! it takes a many 
things to make a thoroughly satisfactory dog! One thing, however, 
our friend did not do, viz. run up his birds. I can forgive, yea, even 
smile at, any canine ‘ peccadillo’ but that one. 

Pursuing the partridge on the mountains is a deal harder work, 
as regards walking, than in dealing with his brethren down in the flat 
lowlands. The former has a nasty habit of just opening his wings 
and skimming across a ‘kume,’ which, if you mean to follow him, 
will give you a ‘ breather’ of a mile or so, proving most practically to 
you that two sides of a triangle are greater than its third. Several 
coveys served us this trick on this occasion. However, with the help 
of a patch of standing, or rather lying, barley—for it had been so 
weather-beaten as to be deemed not worth cutting—and by scattering 
some birds out into the moor, we had a very fair day’s sport. Five 
brace and a half of partridges ; three pheasants, cut off from home 
while taking their morning constitutional ; a couple of snipe, after 
several misses; a hare, and a bunny or two. Such was our bag; 
quite enough to satisfy two moderate performers. But the ‘ bonne 
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bouche’ of the day fell to my share. We had drawn our strips of 
heather, blank as regards results, though we moved several black- 
cock at ‘ fancy’ distances ; however, I thought I would stroll through 
the piece of barley again, on our road home, which had shown sport 
in the morning ; and from that choice preserve a fine old fellow rose 
some forty yards from me, which I managed to secure just as his white 
under-wing and ‘scut’ were topping the bank away for the moor. 
Rather a shame, perhaps, disturbing the old gentleman at his supper, 
but they were quite able to take care of themselves. It was my first 
blackcock! I felt inclined to give three cheers over his prostrate 
form. Happily Carlo did not see him fall, or our local taxidermist 
would find some difficulty in setting him up in the glass-case with 
my other ‘ first samples’—‘ just the very same as natur’, poor things,’ 
as a humane cook at home remarks. 

The next day we tried a different beat, with much the same re- 
sults. Carlo’s incorrigible habits were apostrophised by Old William, 
if possible, in louder variations than ever on his name. That faithful 
but obstinate domestic could not or would not understand that one 
of his adjurations to Carlo did infinitely more harm to our sport than 
all the dog’s vagaries. Like many men I have sported with, he was 
all ‘ whistle and whip’ in the field. If you mean shooting, you had 
better leave both at home, possibly the dog also. Ifyou mean dog- 
breaking, leave your gun at home; the two rarely work together. 
We got another blackcock, also a gray hen—the former more by 
luck than anything, a distant shepherd sending him right in our 
teeth ; the latter Carlo ‘ scored:’ she was probably wounded. 

The rain persecuted us with driving storms on both days; but 
the ‘lew’ side of those big Devonshire banks gives capital shelter as 
long as you stick to the enclosures; out on the moor you must grin 
and bear it. By the way, what ‘ cautions’ those big banks are, from 
a hunting point of view! The natives tell you (and seem very hurt 
if you look sceptical) that the Nimrods of the country never look 
twice at them, but ‘top’ them with the same ease and nerve with 
which they are also said to gallop down precipitous hill-sides. I 
should very much like to see both these performances once in my 
life. A bank from six to eight feet high, faced with stone, and an- 
other six feet of dwarf beech-trees on top of it, is hardly the thing to 
take ‘just as it comes.’ 

The farmers had a wretched harvest in these parts. It was 
pitiable to see in many places the ‘ stooks’ of barley and oats turn- 
ing into manure where they stood. They hardly had two consecu- 
tive fine days since the first week in September. I don’t think they 
are a very grumbling sort, those North Devon farmers; I suppose 
they are accustomed, like the Scotch, to wet harvesting. No- 
thing could be more squalid and bankrupt-looking than the gener- 
ality of small farmhouses and their outbuildings in this district. 
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More Hibernico, they were little better than cottages, with a few 
tumble-down sheds, ‘ giving’ on an apology for a stock-yard, the 
liquid manure from which was allowed to trickle away down the 
nearest ditch. The tenants seemed a hardy, honest, sporting set, 
hardly up to ‘ High Dorset’ or Wiltshire ‘ form,’ and one would say 
apt to be a little behind with the rent ; not that I am justified, per- 
haps, in this latter opinion ; for by dint of slaving away and living 
hard most of them were credited with possessing a little ‘ plum’ in the 
local bank, which they would go any lengths rather than break into. 

A rougher storm than usual drove us to seek shelter and eat 
our Junch in one of these farmhouses. The farmer was out, and the 
door locked; so we had to repair to the stable, the potent flavour of 
which soon drove us forth to seek some other shelter. The storm 
was almost over, so we sat on some logs in the yard; whereupon a 
troop of either starving or very familiar fowls besieged us; some long- 
legged cockerels positively flew up and pecked the sandwiches out of 
our fingers. I never came across such ‘ owdacious’ birds. Just as 
we were starting off the tenant returned; a fine up-standing man, six 
feet two at least in his gray-worsted stockings, and but little damaged 
by the sixty ‘ bad’ summers he must have seen. He pressed us hard 
to come indoors and try his ‘tap’ of ‘ zider,’ but this luxury we 
politely declined. It takes a seasoned stomach to stand that vin 
du pays. He showed us a ‘ stud’ horse he kept for the benefit of 
the neighbourhood, which he proposed to ride with the staghounds 
on the morrow. The said nag was rather a rough customer to 
handle, and his old master armed himself with an alarming cudgel 
before he went into the horse’s box to turn him out for our view. He 
was a very nasty one to ride, but the ‘tan score,’ which our friend 
pleaded guilty to, acted no doubt as a gentle hint not to kick; not 
that the hint was always taken, as I can bear witness to, from cer- 
tain remarks, both loud and deep, from an injured individual on the 
following day. The horse was terribly ‘rough’ and out of condition 
and looking ‘ weedy ;’ but he must have had some substance some- 
where about him, for he carried the above-mentioned feather-weight 
well to the fore when some of the big ones were in difficulties. 

A worthy divine had, in the kindest possible manner, lent my 
wife his cob; a safe conveyance and trained to the country. So far, 
so good. But Brown’s horse not having recovered his wonted sound- 
ness of limb, my prospects of a mount began to look rather fishy. 
I suggested hiring from Dulverton; Brown thought I could do better 
amongst the local farmers. So I packed Old William off that even- 
ing, with the strictest injunctions to scour the country till he could 
hire or borrow me something possessing four legs, that could ‘ go’ 
the expected run of the morrow. My anxiety is allayed by an inter- 
view with my scout at the back-door that evening towards eleven 
o’clock. He had secured me a noble steed from a neighbouring 
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farmer, which he says is a ‘right gude one.’ I retire to dream of 
Carlo chasing a ‘ royal’ stag into my ‘ sanctum’ at home. 

And now the great and eventful day has come. I did not quite 
rise and greet the dawn with a sportive lay, to the effect that ‘ this 
day a stag shall die, tantivy! tantivy! yoicks,’ &c., for being of rather 
a prosaical turn, it occurred to me that individually I should have 
but little to do towards effecting such a demise. My wife is rigged 
out most respectably in a habit of our hostess, and makes quite a 
‘dash’ at the breakfast-table. I don’t mean at the hot rolls—but 
you know. My appearance is of a very nondeseript character—a 
sort of chasseur-d-cheval style, shooting-boots and gaiters. I only 
want a pilot-coat, clay-pipe, and ash-plant to ‘ come’ the complete 
ruffian. These latter ‘ properties’ I eschew. I sally forth to inspect my 
steed. I find Old William putting the last polishing touch on him 
in an outhouse. He is a rather carty-looking chestnut, about fifteen 
hands high, plenty of strength, and hair about his fetlocks. A most 
refractory mane is assuming a graceful ripple under the continued 
application of the water-brush ; sundry collar marks are past obli- 
terating. Meanwhile Old William represents that steed’s powers in 
the most rosy of lights. There was nothing within the range of 
equine possibilities which he had not seen or heard of his doing. 
‘He was boun’ tew say he wude carry the gentleman up tew the 
death of any stag on the moor.’ And yet—would you believe it?—a 
little cross-questioning elicited the fact that this much-belauded 
animal had only been caught in from grass about two hours since. 

However, ‘ grass’ condition did all I asked of it that day, and 
I wish no more. 

And now we are mounted and off to the meet. For a wonder, it 
is a lovely day as we trot down the ‘drive,’ and, following the bank 
if the Barle for a mile or so, turn up a steep hill, on the top of 
which sundry stray horsemen proclaim the rendezvous. The hounds 
have not yet arrived, but a group of pedestrians are questioning an 
individual, in an old velveteen coat, who is about the most important 
personage in the play about to be enacted, viz. the ‘ harbourer.’ 
The duties of this man are to ascertain, from inquiries amongst the 
farmers, or by ‘ slotting’ the animal into some covert, the probable 
locale of a ‘ warrantable’ stag, one whose ‘head’ is deemed worthy 
ofithe huntsman’s ‘steel.’ From his morning report you may form 
a pretty shrewd guess about the fortunes of the coming day. On 
this momentous occasion he is not very sanguine, he only knows for 
a ‘middling-gude’ stag in some ‘ eude’ hard by. However, better 
news turns up with our friend of yesterday on his wild-looking horse. 
His ‘ byes’ had watched ‘tew stags and a hind’ enter some wood 
opposite his farm that very morning, and one of the stags looked 
like a large one. 

Here are the hounds! great thirty-inch foxhounds. The ‘men’ 
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touch their caps to me as they ride past. I feel ‘as proud as the 
King of Oude.’ Ah, clever fellows! they are not to be deceived by 
my rough external appearance; or is it that I am a stranger, and 
look good for a ‘ tip’? Away, base thought! Gradually the ‘ field’ 
muster, coming from all sides of the moor to the trysting-place. 
Every class and grade is represented, from the swell in faultless 
Leicestershire get-up, bouquet and all, with his wife with the nob- 
biest of little hats tied on at the obtusest of angles with her forehead, 
down to the humblest cart-lad on old ‘Smiler; yea, even to a militia- 
man on a donkey! I do not vouch that the latter is a regular sub- 
scriber. The clerical element is strongly represented, a voucher 
that no ruffianism is tolerated. ‘Parson’ Russell rides at their 
head, and, knowing every inch ofthe country, is always kind enough 
to act as chaperon and director to the inquiring stranger. Here 
comes his quondam fair pupil, now Mrs. Froude-Bellew, with a queer 
weazened-looking old man riding as groom behind her. He is no 
less than the famous Jack Babbage, who for years handled the 
horn for this very pack, and rode before his present mistress when 
he could. What queer changes time does work ! 

There is a whisper, ‘the master is coming,’ and into the field 
rides a magnificent ‘presence.’ The reader may have seen his 
portrait, on his famous gray Chanticleer, in last year’s Academy, 
but it will give him but a poor idea of the style and natural majesty 
of that mighty Nimrod of the west. Three-and-twenty stone he 
rode, so I was told, and yet he sat his horse as jauntily as a jockey. 
The only man of such a crushing weight that I have ever seen in 
the saddle was the late Mr. Henley Greaves ; but there was a deal 
of difference between the looks of these two feather-weights on 
horseback. The former I have never seen off his horse, the latter 
I have; and distinctly remember his filling the whole bar-room o 
an inn, where we were trying to get a little ‘Dutch’ courage o 
board before trying to follow Tom Duffield across Berkshire. 

A few minutes’ conversation between the master and the hag- 
bourer and we are off for the covert which the stags had been seen to 
enter that morning by the farmer’s ‘ byes.’ Arrived there, the body 
of the pack are shut up in a farm-stable, while the huntsman and 
harbourer, with a few couple of ‘ tufters,’ proceed to ‘ draw’ the likely 
parts of the covert for the desired quarry. This is often a long 
tedious business, so meanwhile the field goes in apparently for ad- 
miring the scenery. It was a curious sight to see two Leicestershire 
swells in pink tops, and the neatest of ‘ bows’ to their buckskins, 
sitting down on a white macintosh, in the middle ofa field, admiring 
the view. They had stabled their nags at the farm where the 
hounds were, and deemed that they were pretty safe to get a fair start 
under the circumstances, and no charge of Balaklava to hustle them. 

For more than an hour we mooned about the hill above the 
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covert, coffee-housing and picking up somewhat of the lore of ‘ ve- 
nerie’ from the farmers, who were well up in the subject. Every 
now and then a hound would open, and expectation would rise, only 
to fall again when a little fawn skipped out of the wood, followed 
shortly afterwards by its mamma. Things began to look rather blue; 
luncheons were produced ; people suggested that, though blank days 
were nearly unknown, still the whole day might be frittered away 
in ‘ drawing’ endless coverts. It is a quarter-past one -when, after 
several false alarms, a rumour gains ground that a ‘ muckle hart of 
grease’ has gone away from somewhere in some direction. The 
said rumour is corroborated and finally settled by terrific hallooings 
on a distant hill. Presently ‘ King Arthur’ and his knights bustle up 
from out the wood. I catch something about ‘ bow, bay, trey,’ and 
‘dree up on top,’ which I am now aware means that the ‘ departed’ 
stag’s antlers are deemed worthy of a niche in the hall at Rhyll. 
‘Room for the hounds!’ ‘Now, then, keep back there!’ &c. ; 
and we scuttle up a lane at the heels of the pack, and debouch on 
the wild heather-clad plateau which crowns the hill. The chestnut 
is warming to work in every sense. My opinion on mounting was 
that I bestrode the veriest slug; now positively the beast is boring 
and pulling my arfas off. Wait a bit, my friend; you will ‘come o’ 
that.’ The hounds are laid on the line of the stag, who is gone on 
these twenty minutes ; a little feathering, and they settle on his line, 
hardly with the correct ‘ crash’ of music, for they struck me as being 
singularly mute all the day. And now some hundred-and-fifty 
horsemen are careering across the moor. I feel my spirits rising to 
the occasion ; not that I particularly fancy galloping in heather up 
to your horse’s knees, for visions of concealed cart-ruts—pardon the 
Hibernicism—and other inequalities of surface will crowd on the ex- 
cited imagination. Not that it was all imagination, for the noble chest- 
nut buried his nose in the heather three times at least in the first two 
miles ; and had he not possessed a ‘ spare’ leg somewhere, we must 
inevitably have performed a double somersault. My wife, on her 
superior ‘mount,’ made a joke of the said involuntary capers ; but 
‘ swift fate’ soon revenged me, for ere long she hung out signals of 
distress in the region of the ‘ back hair,’ and soon down came that 
marvellous structure, to her great alarm and dismay. There was no 
help for it; she had to ride the rest of the day like Madge Wild- 
fire, her long locks streaming in the wind. The deep, deep heather 
holds a small portion of her (stuffing) secret. Should it ‘ give up’ 
its dead (hair) before the unerring nose of one of Sir Thomas Acland’s 
setters, would that worthy baronet advertise the same in the ‘ agony’ 
column of the Times? Its bereaved owner will reward him with a 
lock of the genuine article, of which I may say she has plenty. 
Now I cannot pretend to describe exactly where that stag took 
us. I know that for the space of three hours and forty minutes I 
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pursued other people’s coat-tails, up Janes, through woods, over fords, 
and goodness knows where besides; a timely ‘ check’ every now and 
then allowing the chestnut to recover his wind. We were rewarded 
by three or four good views of a dun-coloured beast rather larger than 
an Exmoor pony, surmounted by splendid antlers, which we heard 
designated as ‘ bow, bay, trey, andtwo upontop.’ He slipped over 
the ground at a wonderfully easy-looking yet rapid pace, which rather 
deceived one as to his being beaten or not. After a time he took to 
plunging and swimming up and down the river Exe, and occasionally 
lay quiet in one of the deep pools, the hounds passing him without dis- 
covering his hiding-place. Presently, finding the privacy of his bath 
unpleasantly broken in upon by rude men and hounds; he quitted the 
water and slipped over a lofty hill, and made his way to another river 
—the Barle, I think—where he made his final stand, and after ap- 
parently frantically dodging the hounds for a short time up and down 
its banks, they finally pulled the noble animal, well nigh exhausted, 
down into the middle of the stream and drowned him. 

A douceur is given to the first rustic who secures the deer. 
Three candidates for the emolument entered this water and waded 
towards the stag, who was floating down with the stream, ‘garnished’ 
with hounds. Either the current was too strong or the stones were 
slippery, for, long before they reached the stag, all that wasto be seen 
of these youths was three sputtering heads and six arms beating 
wildly towards the bank. Their shouts were drowned in the roar of 
the water ; however, in that place it was little more than three or four 
feet in depth, so they soon got their legs again. Once more in they 
plunged, and this time with better luck ; they pulled him to the bank, 
up which I am valiant enough to help drag him by a grip on the 
‘bay’ (I think it is called) of his antlers. The huntsman’s knife soon 
terminates any still-existing symptoms of vitality. The stag’s pro- 
portions are scanned by the ‘cognoscenti,’ who pronounce him ‘ very 
heavy.’ The huntsman is ‘ capped’ and we are offhome. Some men 
will have to ride another twenty miles before they get their legs under 

_the'mahogany; seven or eight will land us at our roof-tree. Neither of 
the horses seems any the worse for the nine hours of rather violent 
exercise. I can’t say quite as much for their riders. I expected to 
feel the next day as if I had come out of an unsuccessful engage- 
ment with the ‘ Tipton Slasher,’ and my expectation was fully verified. 
And now adieu, or, I hope, ‘au revoir,’ to Exmoor. We left for 
Lynton on the morrow. A stag, black game, pheasants, partridges, 
snipe, hares, and rabbits are, methinks, not a bad sort of bag for one 
week, eh? I will try and equal it next year, if I get the chance; and 
if my readers have never tried that part of the country and its ‘ divar- 
sions,’ let them do so next autumn, and I hope they may enjoy them- 
selves as much as I did. 























